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ACT AND THOUGHT. 
BY MARKY RUSSELL BARTLETT. 
How great the need that one who sings 
Should find a harmony with fact! 
I pray Thee make my thought as wings 
Unto the body of mine act. 


Likewise mine act so surely make 
To be uplifted by my thought, 
That I may fear no fatal break 
Between ‘I would be” and “I ought.” 
— Transcript. 





ITALIAN WOMEN. 

At the international convention held at 
Paris in 1878 to consider the subject of the 
Rights of Women, it seemed to me that the 
chief contributions proceeded from Amer- 
ica and Italy. This country was chiefly 
represented by Mrs. Howe, — ‘‘Meeses 
Ouardow,” as the French president, with 
delicate intonation, introduced her,—but 
there were several Italian ladies who took 
active part in the discussion; and their 
works, which were for sale at the door of 
the hall, showed the activity which the 
Italian wing of the agitation had attained. 

It is therefore not surprising to hear that 
at the great convention held last month, at 
the Sala Dante in Rome, to agitate for uni- 
versal Suffrage, the cle.ims of women were 
forcibly presented. There were nearly a 
thousand delegates in this assemblage, with 
credentials from more than that number of 
separate organizations. Almest all social 
grades were represented, and all parts of 
Italy. Two women only had seats in this 
gathering. One of them, Elena Burelli, 
represented the Artisans’ Society of Genoa. 
The other, Signora Mozzoni, is described 
by Miss Brewster in a Philadelphia news- 
paper as being ‘‘a handsome rosy blonde of 
about thirty; she has a graceful form, and 
was dressed in excellent taste, throughout 
the session, ina simple but elegant black 
costume.” She is described by Miss Brews- 
ter—who, be it observed, is a Roman Cath- 
olic, and otherwise of conservative opin- 
ions—as having advocated the rights of 
Woman ‘‘most wonderfully.” Her address 
was ‘“‘elaborate and well-arranged”; her 
style ‘‘terse, precise, and even eloqaent.” 
She took her part ‘‘with courage and clever- 
ness,” and was ‘‘very eloquent and forcible 
in debate.” 

The resolution proposed by Signora Moz- 
zoni affirmed the right of Suffrage, in its 
broadest sense, for women as well as men. 
It was stoutly opposed “by masculine com- 
pliments, excuses and evasions.” At last, 
after much discussion, she carried her point, 
and the final platform of the convention 
placed women on an entire equality with 
men, and claimed for them precisely the 
same political rights. It was then resolved 
to summon what we should call a mass 
meeting of citizens, the following day, at 
the great Campidoglio piazza, to hear and 
approve the action of the convention. The 
government was alarmed, and forbade the 
meeting, not allowing the handbills to be 
posted. But the officers of the convention 
—including Alessandro Castellana, the well 
known antiquary, and Alberto Mario, an 
eminent journalist,—effected a compromise 
at last, and the mass meeting was at last 
held at a building called the Sferisterio, 
used as a summer theater, and holding ten 
thousand people. This was crowded tothe 





utmost, and all the avenues leading to it 
were also filled. Many soldiers were in the 
streets, to preserve order, but they were not 
needed. Signor Bovio, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, presided, and read the resolu- 
tions which asserted the right of all Italian 
men and women to become voters. The 
Garibaldi hymn was played, and the meet- 
ing broke up with cries of ‘‘Viva Garibaldi!” 
**Viva la Republica!” 

Thus were proclaimed the rights of Wo- 
man in Italy, thanks to the energy and elo- 
quence of Signora Mozzoni. As for the 
comparative qualifications of Italian men 
and women, let us again hear Miss Brew- 
ster: 


“If anything is to be done in Italy fora 
republic, the best and wisest plan will be to 
let women into the work, for Italian wo- 
men are quite the equals of Italian men, 
and even their superiors, inshrewdness and 
prudent mangement of affairs. I am not 
alluding to women of .rank and society, 
but to women of the people, women in busi- 
ness, who are remarkable for a veritable 
instinct of good management. I have two 
servants, a husband and wife. The man is 
more obedient, more exact 1n his work for 
me, but he is an idiot about the manage- 
ment of his own affairs; if it were not for 
his wife, he would be a beggar. He has 
two passions: lottery gambling and love of 
wine. His wife is double his size, and at 
least ten years his senior. He stands in 
mortal awe of her. All the money they 
make goes into her hands. She subscribes 
so much a month toa mutual aid society; 
she buys all the clothes he needs, and also 
looks after a son of his by a former marriage. 
She cannot read nor write, but she is as 
shrewd and managing as if she were a dip- 
lomat. She isa good cook; honest as a 
working Italian can be; faithful as a dog, 
but restless under authority, and yields to 
no one but me—her padrona or mistress; 
—sometimes she yields to me only under 
protest. She is a fair type of the Italian 
workingwoman. Her husband knows her 
capability, and is willing to have her man- 
age his affairs. Once ina while she gives 
him a Jittle money for a lottery ticket, and 
every day measures out his wine.” 

T. W. H. 





STUMBLING BLOCKS. 

When men would achieve success in life 
they begin by studying the lives, habits and 
modes of thought and action of other men, 
both in the past and in the present. They 
mark how such men steered, where they 
struck the rocks, or where, avoiding them, 
they sailed away into smooth water. They 
make a chart for themselves with all these 
spots marked, so that by means of them 
they may avoid the dangers and seek safe 
harbors. 

It is only of late years that women have 
placed themselves side by side with men, 
and there have been some remarkable suc- 
cesses achieved. Remarkable, because 
there have been so few past records from 
which to glean. But it certainly behoves 
the women of to-day to study each other, so 
that the lessons learned may be of use to 
those who are to follow. 

There are two or three very serious 
stumbling blocks in our way, which it will 
take much determination and energy to re- 
move. One of these is a want of thorough- 
ness in most women. A man never under- 
takes to be carpenter, doctor, blacksmith 
and lawyer all at once, or one after the 
other. If by chance or circumstances a 
young man is arail-splitter, when he be- 
comes, through energy and steady determi” 
nation, the greatest in a great nation, he 
leaves the trees for other hands, and con- 
centrates his mind upon the one great 
thought of the good of those over whom he 
is placed in authority. What more ignoble 
thing can be said of a man than that he is 
a “jack of all trades, and master of none”? 
It is always said in atone of derision and 
contempt. Yet this is precisely what wo- 
men are calling down upon themselves every 
day, by touching this or that, without any 
steady aim or object, flying butterfly-fashion 
to whichever flower most attracts. It is not 
strange, for it has been the training of wo. 
men for ages, but think of ‘‘the pity of it.” 

‘‘Are you teaching this winter?” I heard 
one young lady ask another. ‘‘Yes,” was 
the reply. ‘‘I have forty scholars this term, 
It keeps me very busy to have so large a 
school, for there is so much to do at home. 
Iam studying German too, and Tuesday 
I have lessons in musical theory, Friday 
evening I must go to prayer meeting, you 
know, and I am trying to do my own sew- 
ing this winter. Have you seen my new 
dress? It took all my spare time for two 
months to make it. I sit up working until 
midnight, very often.” 

Just think of it! What kind of teaching 
do those forty children have in the day- 
time, and what kind of worship does God 
have in the Friday evening prayer meeting? 
Did you ever notice how often a woman 
says—‘‘Never mind?” If a duty is half per- 


formed when another demands her atten. 
tion she says ‘‘Never mind,” and leaves the 
first to attend to the second, and tosses the 
obligation away lightly. If a piece of work 
is incomplete when pronounced finished, 
she hesitates a moment and then says, 
‘‘Never mind, I'll do better next time,” and 
turns to something else. 

But it is not “Never mind.” If it is 
worthy of your attention it is entitled to the 
whole of it. Perhaps it is the cultivation 
of your mind or the training of your voice, 
the strengthening of your muscles or the 
care of your house. A few may have some 
still higher duty, the training of your chil- 
dren, and the moulding of their characters, 
or the strengthening of the hands of the 
weak. Whatever it may be, it demands 
your energies, your time, your heart and 
your soul; you must be so absorbed in it 
that it must be in some measure perfect be- 
fore you are satisfied with it. 

This century has placed women side by 
side with men. Nowif they would hold 
their places they must meet men upon their 
own grounds. ‘‘When a woman begins to 
cry, then I always lay down my arms,” says 
the man. Is that the way we gain our vic- 
tories, my sister? Do you call it a conquest 
when youcry out for quarter? What would 
become of a man who, when he was puzzled 
how to answer an argument, began to cry? 
Do not argue at all, unless you are sure of 
your ground, and then stand out against 
every thing and hold your own to the last 
by force of reasoning, buf do not cry! 

Some years ago, whey I was quite a 
young woman, I thought myself exceeding- 
ly fortunate in being allowed to be a listener 
to a conversation between two women, one 
of whom had taken a very prominent public 
place. Thousands had been moved by her 
words to tears, to laughter, to enthusiasm, 
and she could sway crowds at her will. I 
gazed and listened. She was young; I was 
younger. Every thing was possible for me 
to my girlish thought, even the dizzy height 
to which she had climbed. And what a 
height it was! She seemed so immeasur- 
ably far beyond me that the way woulc be 
long and laborious before I stood near her. 
Suddenly she had a fall and came right 
down by my side, yet she only made a re- 
mark :— 

‘‘Are you going to New York?” asked 
her friend. 

“Yes,” replied the One Woman, “I am 
going next week if my new dress is finished ; 
but what is the use of trying to havea pretty 
dress? I shall only find somebody who has 
a prettier one, and that is so vexing.” 

Ah! my countrywomen, what a fall! 
Even I could reach that height and be in 
despair over my last new dress. 1 have 
read the name of that woman hundreds of 
times since, in high praise, in loud applause, 
in flourish of trumpets, but never without a 
thought of that ‘‘new dress” upon which so 
much depended. ‘ 

There are afew women—alas! that a para- 
graph could name them all, who have 
reached for a prize and have gained it. 
Name them, and you will find that they 
were so far successful as they held to single- 
ness of purpose, steadfast, undaunted ener- 
zy, courage which bore up under a thou- 
sand difficulties, and ‘‘not a step backward” 
in the uphill travel. 

These few have reached the top, and if 
we would climb toward them we must do 
as they have done, looking always upward. 

Mrs. A. M. MrrcHEeLu PAYNE. 
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GOOD MANNEBS. 





Good manners. That is a homely old- 
fashioned term. We rarely ever hear it 
now. Young people are taught style, ad- 
dress, how to bow elegantiy and entera 
drawing-room gracefully, often to the neg- 
lect of their manners. 

From infancy they are allowed to be on 
such familiar terms with their parents and 
superiors generally, that they grow up with 
a sad lack of reverence. The distinctions 
of years, wisdom and position are not per- 
ceived by them and they will carelessly or 
rudely accost a famous judge or a learned 
professor, as if he were a playmate. The 
veneration for age, so prevalent in some 
eastern nations and frequent!y inculcated in 
the Bible, is, in this age and country, al- 
most unknown. 

At meals, you will often find that the 
children are helped first; then the older 
members of the family, and at length the 
aged father or mother, who has waited all 
this time in a silent meekness and submis- 
sion pitiful to behold. Thus these little 
ones are taught that they are of the greatest 
importance. They become impatient and 
clamorous. Selfishness, irreverence, bold- 
ness and a disregard for the opinions, feel- 





ings and rights of others are cultivated. 


If you call upon a friend, her little boy 
or girl will perhaps rush into the parlor and, 
heedless of your presence, interrupt the con- 
versation with a childish query or com- 
plaint, while the mother turns from you to 
satisfy or console her darling, even though 
she thus breaks off your sentence in the 
midst. Ihave seena girl of fourteen go 
before an elderly lady into a street car and 
take the only vacant seat. I have been 
mortified to see boys and girls possess them- 
selves of every easy chair in a room, leaving 
their elders to occupy the more hard and 
unpleasant ones. They were not so much 
to be blamed for this as pitied. Their par- 
ents had neglected to train them to feelings 
and habits of reverence and respect. 

Not long since, I saw a party of four, 
seated ina street car. They were an elderly 
lady, two young ladies and a young gentle- 
man. It was evidently a mother, son, 
daughter and her female friend. When 
they left the car the young man assisted his 
sister and her friend to alight and walked 
away with them, chatting and laughing, 
while the mother was allowed to get herself 
out and hobble along behind as best she 
could. 

If instances like these were rare, I would 
not mention them, but they occur frequently 
and in small towns as well as large ones. 
It is probably a result of the reaction that 
has taken place from the strict discipline 
and severity of the past. A sad and bitter 
memory of the privations and punishments 
with which their own early days were dark- 
ened, induces many parents of to-day to in- 
dulge their children to an extreme and un- 
wise degree; to put upon them no restraint 
not absolutely necessary. 

I have seen a mother who :n childhood 
was forbidden sugar in any form, place the 
sugar-bowl before her little one of three 
years, saying: ‘‘There, darling, eat all that 
you want.” Another, whose little plate 
was supplied with food utterly unpalatable 
to her and which in obedience to the com- 
mand of astern father, she was compelled 
to swallow, though she ran out and ejected 
it immediately after, always consulted her 
children, even in. infancy, respecting their 
diet. ‘‘What would you like to eat, my 
dear? Will you have scalloped oysters, or 
a piece of cake, or mince pie?” The poor 
little thing, of course, could not decide ju- 
diciously and instead of being fed and 
strengthened with plain, simple food like 
oat-meal, milk, beef and fruit, its appetite 
was perverted and digestion impaired by 
improper delicacies. ‘This is only one way 
in which a lack of judicious training and 
restraint is illustrated. The boys and girls 
of fifty years ago, used, at least in the little 
towns and villages of New England, to bow 
and courtesy to every one they met in the 
street. Now they not seldom pass their 
elders with a bold stare and loud, ‘‘Hallo! 
old boy!” ’ 

We are sometimes told to be patient; that 
as they grow older, they will gradually lay 
aside their rude and disrespectful ways. 
Probably; or at least they will acquire more 
or less of tact and discernment to perceive 
that polite manners and kind attentions to 
all are more politic. But these will be so 
superficial as to be easily penetrated by an 
acute observer. Gentleness, kindness, a 
thoughtful consideration for others and re- 
spect and reverence for superiors, should be 
cultivated in the child, else we may look in 
vain for their presence in the adult, except 
as they are assumed for effect—to gain some 
specific or selfish end. Some of the time 
now spent in our schools would be more 
profitably employed in training pupils, not 
only in industrial acts, but in good morals 
and good manners. 

E. A. Kinessury. 

Arcade, N. Y. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. CHURCHILL. 

At the mid-year conference of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Women 
held in New York, March 9, it was voted 
that a copy of the following resolution be 
transmitted to the Providence Journal, to 
the Woman’s JOURNAL and to the mother 
and son of Mrs. Churchill: 


Resolved, That we have heard with great 
surprise and regret of the death of our 
fellow director, Elizabeth K. Churchill. 
Her zealous interest in and efficient work 
for the objects of our Association, both 
within our own borders and in a far wider 
field, are well known. Her death removes 
from us one who has been active in the As- 
sociation from its organization ; but it bright- 
ens the example she has set to us of faith- 
ful, self-sacrificing effort for the good of all 
who are in need. In addition to this expres- 
sion of our loss as an Association, we desire 
to add a word of reference to the personal 
loss which has befallen those of us who 
knew Mrs. Churchill. And we offer our 
most sincere sympathy to the members of 








her family stricken with so heavy a blow. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mas. M. H. Hunr of Boston is attracting 
considerable interest by her advocacy of in- 
structing children in scientific temperance. 

Miss CLARA GoopyEar won the second 
prize offered by the Society of Decorative 
Art for a needle-work design for a three- 
fold screen. 

Miss Harrison, who is now Lapy AR- 
THUR HILL, receives a royalty of $4000 a 
year for her ballad, ‘“‘In the Gloaming.” 
She was formerly a governess. 

Mrs. GOVERNOR CLAFLIN was one of the 
most attractive ladies at a late party in 
Washington, and Massachusetts has every 
reason to be very proud of her representa- 
tive woman. 

Mrs. Mary C. Martin, of Manchester, 
Mass., left $9500 to the Congregational 
Church there, and the income of $5000 for 
the aid of needy persons not dependent 
upon the town. 

Tue Baroness NATHANIEL DE Rorus- 
CHILD is a painter, poet and musician. She 
and the DucHEssE DE BRANCOVANO, the 
two sisters of the Marquis pE Cavx, and 
MapAME CHRISTINE Nivsson are close 
friends and fellow-songstresses. 

Mrs. M. M. Ferre of Boston and Miss 
Anna M. Jonnson of Germantown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., are spending the winter in 
Florence, Italy, pursuing art studies. They 
left Philadelphia in the spring of last year 
and will probably be absent three years. 

Mrs. S—NAToR Logan has never tasted 
wine; at a dinner given to Prince Arthur, 
some years since, she declined it, and at the 
recent lunch of a cabinet lady she was the 
only one of twenty-five who was abstinent. 
She has brought up her children to share 
her feelings in the matter. 

MLLE. PREVOsT-PARODOL, the daughter 
of aformer French Minister to this coun- 
try, became a nun some time since, and has 
now gone to Egypt, where her father once 
resided, to found a convent of the order of 
Our Lady of Zion, a mission devoted to the 

conversion of Semitic women. 

Miss Bertua Von HiILuern, who won 
fame.as a walker, is doing much creditable 
artistic work. She has been in the Shenan- 
doah Valley the past eight months and has 
recently come back to Boston with her 
paintings, which are highly praised. She 
has been aided to educate herself in art by 
a family in Boston who accidentally discov- 
ered her talent. Her pictures are now on 
exhibition. . 

Miss Frances E. Wituarp of Chicago, 
who has been, at Washington, the leading 
speaking spirit in the presentation and un- 
vailing of the painting of Mrs. Hayes, 
presented to the White House by the Wo- 
men’s National Christian Temperance Un- 
ion and the Mrs. Hayes Memorial Commit- 
tee, has started on a tour through the South- 
ern States. Before going, she and Miss 
Ransom, the artist, lunched with President 
and Mrs. Garfield. 

ADELAIDE KEMBLE SARTORIs said of Bra- 
man’s singing that when the little thickset 
Jewish-looking man stood up to sing a sin- 
gle line, ‘“‘But the children of Israel went 
on dry land,” then paused, and in the hush 
followed with three words, ‘‘through the 
sea,” that seemed carved out of solid still- 
ness, then ‘‘our breath failed and our pulses 
ceased to beat, and we bent our heads, as 
all the wonder of the miracle seemed to 
pass over us with those accents, awful, reso- 
nant, radiant, triumphant.” 

THe CounTEss FrrMian, widow of the 
late Lieutenant-General Cavaliere Solon de 
Recagni, left a will by which she endeav- 
ored to atone for the sins of her ancestors. 
The Firmian and Recagni families in the 
last century were among the harshest per- 
secutors of the Protestants of Salzburg, of 
whom about 20,000 were driven from their 
homes into Prussia. The Countess Firmian, 
who died last January, bequeathed all her 
Italian rents to a fund for the assistance of 
an evangelicai orphan school, children from 
Salzburg and vicinity only to be admitted. 

Mrs. Aasta HANSTEEN has opened a stu- 
dio, room No. 36 in the ‘‘Studio Building.” 
Mrs. Hansteen is a native of Norway, a 
daughter of Dr. Christopher Hansteen, 
who is an astronomer and mathematician of 
much note. She has had instruction from 
the best artists in Copenhagen, Dtsseldorf 
and Paris. She has at her studio several of 
her works; Bible subjects and life-size por- 
traits of her father, Dr. Hansteen, and the 
distinguished Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Mrs. 
Hansteen will receive at her studio artists 
and others from 10 o’clock A. M. to 12 
o’clock every day next week, and after that, 
at the same time on Saturdays. She desires 
a few pupils in oil painting and crayon or 





charcoal. Call and see her. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
MARCH WINDS. 
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BY B. C. HALL. 


Two mountains, great and high, 
Bho home at winds that t 

, home of winds that fly, 

The winds marched forth one day 
Went singing on their way; 

Did they sing on their way? 

They bent the lithe young graes 
And cried, ‘‘Alas! a lass 

Trips o’er the grass.” 

Great strength was in their wings, 
‘They bowed the boughs. And strings 
Were in the springs, where springs 


The light his arrows. Up 
The draught from rainbow cup 
Of seven hues they sup. 


They then blew out to see 
The bluing in the sea, 
And puffed their cheeks with glee. 


Bat miseed the mists that wave 
To hide a eailor’s grave, 
Bat waved a wave to wave 


A sinking bark. Stil! bark 
They on, these winds; and hark,— 
They now desert the dark, 


Dark sea to give desert 
To deserts; they assert 
Their way, and blow the dirt 


With bloated cheeks; they sweep 
As thongh all brooms from deep 
And plain they’d swallowed cheap 


And blown them out to heap 
The sand in hills, and keep 
Tae earth clean. Sweep, sweep, sweep 


And bluster, sweeps the wind, 
They wind, and wind, and wind; 
Leave nothing you can find. 
They try. ‘Alas!’ they cry, 
These March winds how they fly; 
They roar and wind and sigh 
Back round their mountain high, 
They wind, and wind, and sigh. 
And blow and bluster—Why? 


~~ 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
ARIEL. 








BY JESSIE GOODWIN. 





O eyes, where the sunshine flashes 

Till color is lost in light— 

De you know, sweetest eyes, 

That my life’s light dies 

With the droop of your envious lashes? 


O lips, where the summer sleeping, 

Her fragrance and fire stores, 

Sweetest lips, do you know, 

As you change and glow, 

That my heaven is all in your kee)ing? 
O form, of all beauty rarer 

Than ever a poet dreamed, 

Do you know, seeing you, 

All the fair world through, 

All fair forms are more noble, and fairer? 


O voice, like a song undying 
Re-echoing in the heart, 

Do you know, though we part, 
Evermore my heart 

Has a song to your music replying? 


O soul, with your strength and sweetness 
Perfecting the perfect clay, 

Loving you, strong and grand, 

My own soul must stand 

Fall statured to your completeness, 
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MAMMA’S PUZZLE. 
BY MRS. RB, N. TURNER. 


Baby is sleeping—Good night! good night! 
Angels with joy behold the fair sight; 
Two little eyelids fringe the soft cheek 
Where dimples and smiles have frolicked all day; 
One little answer in vain do I seek. 
Which is the sweeter—mamma cannot say— 
Baby asleep or baby at play? 
Baby is sleeping; what perfect repose, 
What innocent rest my little one knows! 
No furrow of care, no line can I trace 
On these little features, by night or by day, 
To shadow their beauty or mar their sweet grace. 
Oh, which is the fairer—can any one say ?— 
Baby asleep or baby at play? 
SCITUATE BEACH—AFTER THE STORM. 


BY A. T. Le 


Not waves, but mountains, riding on the sea, 
In storm-clad crests beyond the beachy floor, 
Muttering thunder—one long, ceaseless roar, 
Dying with distance—slow and solemnly; 
Above the cliff’s clear height there seems to be 
A vail half drawn down to the frozen shores 
That flings faint colors of the rainbow o’er 
One sunny space, like some dim tapestry. 
It isa robe of peace. The frenzied air 
Is calmed, and over al! the scene a lull 
Makes silent music, and the beach is bare, 
Save one wing’d wanderer, the swooping gull, 
Bird of the storm! and of the frosty zone, 
Above the breakers sounds his shrilly tone. 














For the Woman’s Journal. 
Eathan Howe’s Experience. 


BY MRS. L. B. HOLLY. 

The little western village of Crawford 
had, for the first time, been entertained by 
lectures from a woman speaker, upon Wo- 
man’s certain rights and privileges. The 
propositions that the speaker advanced | 
were entirely new to this benighted region, 
and its citizens were plunged in a sea of 
disputation. 

Upon the evening of which I write the 
last lecture was to be given, and a mixed 
crowd were gathered at the post-office en- 
gaged as usual in discussing the all-absorb- 
ing theme, A man of quiet,dignified appear- 
ance entering, a lull in the conversation en- 
sued. After an interchange of civilities he 





eceived his mail and was about to depart, 


when a neighbor called after him, ‘‘Why 
haven’t we seen you at the lectures, Eathan?” 

*‘So you have been there,” he returned, 
sneering, pausing with his hand on the door 
knob. 

The neighbor colored at the p>inted 
thrust. ‘‘I’ll own, Eathan,” he said, ‘‘that 
Ihave been too prejudiced against the Suf- 
frage movement and woman speakers. A 
woman may have an earnest truth which 
she alone in her own way can utter, and 
for a whim of yours or mine, shall the 
truth be buried?” 

“So you think a woman has a special 
call; many a slipshod woman would gladly 
avail herself of that plea,—easier to how! of 
wrongs than to darn socks, or rock the 
cradle. No modest woman will stand upon 
a public platform and confront a crowd. 
There can be but one head to a family, and 
that’s the man,” and Eathan Howe set his 
lips together firmly, opened the door and 
passed out amidst many disclaimers. 

Eathan Howe although an intelligent man 
and a thinker, had accepted many old theo- 
ries without questioning them, indeed! they 
were part of himself, instilled into his being 
wit his mother’s milk, and nothing short 
of a revolution equal to an earthquake, 
would be able to dislodge one ofthem. On 
the main he was a peace-loving man, and 
seldom interfered with his wife’s domestic 
arrangements. [Lut how could it be other- 
wise? for his wife set him up as a sort of 
household god and adored him, which 
pleasant atmosphere Eathan inhaled with 
great complacency and patriarchal dignity. 
His children were threc, Alphonsoa bright, 
active, handsome lad of seventeen, who was 
not over modest as to the estimate of his 
talents, but which fault was not inherent 
in his nature, but was the result of his home 
discipline. Susie, who was two years young- 
er than Alphonso, was as fragile an J lightly 
made asalily. She hadalarger brain than 
her brother, but was more retiring and sen- 
sitive, the color coming and going in her 
cheeks at every emotion. And the last ad- 
vent was little Johnnie, who made a tumult 
in the house, and where had been the bright- 
est order, now chaos ofttimes reigned, to the 
great dismay of father and mother, for their 
two first had been most exemplary babes, 

Something almost against his will drew 
Eathan that last evening to the closely 
crowded lecture room. The speaker was 
not as he had pictured her, a hirsh-voiced 
virago, but she stood there the embodiment 
of womanly grace and dignity, albeit she 
was a modest little woman, yet one that was 
thoroughly at home and in earnest with her 
theme. She put forth her facts in plain 
unvarnished language that carried convic- 
tion, so that any fool running might read. 
She said: ‘Parents, it isthe peculiar train- 
ing that you give your sons that curses so 
many homes with selfish, over-bearing men. 
You crown him from his very cradle with 
an ideal glory. Here may lie inembryo the 
future poet or statesman. You take more 
comfort in the patient, helpful daughter, 
but the swagger of asserted manhood in the 
boy makes you his slave, whose veriest 
whim, no matter at what cost, must be grati- 
fied. Thedaughter over-burdened with in- 
door cares loses the youthful elasticity of 
step and heart, which is her right from na- 
ture. ‘Growing too fast,’ you say; but what 
about the son? Doing active exercise in the 
open air, from inhaling which, he gains in 
strength and vigor, and with plenty of Ileci- 
sure in which to hunt, skate and fish, he 
abounds in animal spirits? But if ever so 
idle, does he offera helping band to mother 
or sister? Oh no! that would be unmanly, 
but all must spring at the call and the beck 
of the young master, or brave his dis- 
pleasure. If the meals be lat>, or the house- 
hold machinery clogged he only feels his 
own personal discomfort, with no thought 
for the tired worxers at the wheel. The 
son should taxe his turn at nursing the baby, 
and let his sister have a free race in the 
fresh air, and if the baby cries should not 
be allowed to drop it into its mother’s arms 
as if it were a hot coal, but should be ex- 
pected to quiet it with as gentle soothing as 
his sister. He should consider nothing that 
his mother or sister are obliged to do for the 
comfort of the family, as beneath his dig- 
nity, but remembering ‘That man works 
from sun to sun, but woman’s work is nev- 
er done,’ should here manifest some of his 
superior muscular ability, as well as in ath- 
letic sports. The approbation of his con- 
science in the one case, might be as ‘sweet’ 
as the plaudits of his companions in the 
other. These sons make still poorer hus- 
bands, brow-beating their wives, allowing 
them perhaps a decent living, and a few 
stinted pleasures, that could be contained 
in a nut-shell. Many a woman almost spent 
with labor and disease toils on unmurmur- 
ingly, finding no rest until the cold clods 
close her in. The sympathy that she re- 
ceived from her husband, are as a few green 
sprigs ina desert. Night after night as she 
sat up into the small hours to sew or mend, 
or wearily paced the room with the ailing 
babe, her husband's measured breathing as- 
sured her that he slept well. Her mother 
taught her patient endurance, a womanly 
virtue, not necded by man.” 

These pointed facts, and many more 
such, to which Eathan Howe listened, did 
not serve him as a sweet cud over which to 
ruminate, for his stubborn mind would not 





admit them, and he went home full of 
wrath, muttering to himself. ‘‘Eathan’s 
struck,” said one friend to another, as they 
passed him. ‘‘Yes,” returned the other 
“and he has the premonitory symptoms 
bad.” 


Before Eathan reached his door, he heard 
the screechings of Johnnie, and when he 
opened it the scene presented was not an 
unusual one. Hannah was walking the 
length of the room back and forth, to ap- 
pease the little tyrant. The dishes stood 
upon the table unwashed, and the hands of 
the clock pointed to half-past ten. ‘‘Where 
is Susie?” inquired Eathan of Alphonso in 
so sharp a tone as to startle him from a 
pleasant reverie which, slippered and 
comfortably seated in the large rocker, he 
was lazily enjoying in the warmth of the 
fire. But Hannah hastened to make an- 
swer that Susie had gone to bed with the 
back ache, for Jobnnie had been unusually 
fretful that day, and that she had taken the 
greater part of the care of him. 

Eathan pulled off his boots preparatory 
to retiring, in dogged silence, but as he left 
the room he turned upon Alphonso: ‘I 
must tay, young man, that you take it cool 
and easy enough. That boy’s airs are 
unbearable, wonder that I have not noticed 
them before,” he added to himself in the 
darkness of his room. The world had sure- 
ly gone awry. Where had the rainbow- 
tinted clouds of Alphonso’s vision floated to? 
He had heretofore been the household dar- 
ling, and the especial pride of his father. 
In what had he displeased his father, what 
duty had he left unperformed? and he went 
over and over his chores and was sure that 
he had done them all arfd well. ‘Never 
mind, my son,” said his mother. ‘‘Father did 
not seem like himself tonight, and I fear 
that he is sick.” That then was the solution, 
and Alphonso went off to bed and to tran- 
quil sleep. But not so with Eathan; it 
seemed an age to him that Hannah kept up 
that monotonous tread. Her voice had 
grown hoarse with singing and as he peeped 
furtively out at his comcly, weli-preserved 
better-half, indeed! she did cut a sorry fig- 
ure, and looked almost ghastly in the dim 
light of the room. But tortured gums and 
human perversity could not hold out forever 
against the somniferous blandishments of 
the drowsy god, and little Johnnie was at 
last rolled up to his father’s back like a soft 
fet little ball. Then the dishes clattered— 
and then what could Hannah be about? 
When, after an interminable length of time 
as it seemed to him, she did make her ap- 
pearance, he impatiently raised himself 
upon his elbows and regarded her sternly: 

‘‘What in the name of wonder has kept 
you up so late?” he inquired fretfully. His 
eyes looked unusually large and bright, and 
his cheeks feverishly flushed. 

‘‘Why father!” cried Hannah, anxiously 
regarding him, ‘‘I hope you aint going to 
have a fever.” 

‘*What were you about?” he insisted with 
undue vehemence, and she answered him 
softly as if humoring a sick person’s whim: 

“I was only paring the potatoes, chop- 
ping the hash, grinding the coffee and—” 
Her husband interrupted her with a grunt 
that sounded very much like a groan, and 
his night-capped head disappeared with a 
sudden jerk under the bed clothes, 

“Aint you well, father, can’t I do some- 
thing for you?” asked Hannah timidly, but 
her questions meeting with no response she 
went off into troublous dreams about Eathan. 

Eathan Howe felt when morning dawned 
as ‘f a fierce simoon had swept over him’ 
for in the still watches of the night he had 
had many wrathful enccnnters with the 
truth which, though crushed to the earth, 
would rise again and confront him with 
added vim. He had revi.wed the pages of 
his own boyhood—a father more rigid than 
him:elf had presided there, but his mother 
was a very saint on earth; but was her self- 
abnegation worth the while, first slave to 
her husband and then to her sons? It was 
torture to remember how little he with the 
others had spared her. And here was Al- 
phonso growing upin the same selfish hab- 
its, and here he mentally shook him as if it 
were himself at the same age. Susie looked 
like his mother, but her destiny, if he could 
make it so, should be brighter than hers 
had been. She should share equally in ad- 
vantages with Alphonso, and she should 
have her pastimes and her pleasures as well 
as he. 

It will be seen that his thoughts had made 
some bold strides in the night, but that they 
had fought their way step by step like brave 
warriors. 

‘‘How do you feel this morning, father?” 
anxiously queried Hannah as Eathan ap- 
peared late at the breakfast t. ble. 

“Oh, pshaw,” muttered Eathan, below 
his breath, and then he gave a short sarcas- 
tic laugh. 

Hannah thought his merriment ill-timed, 
but then Eathan was not well, and that 
sometimes made the best-natured people 
cranky, and no matter how hard Eathan 


. made it for her, she must do her duty by 


him—so she put a persuasive hand upon 
his arm, which Eathan feeling, turned kind- 
ly towards her. ‘‘Eathan,” she said in a 
solemn tone, “‘let me send for the doctor—” 

“Oh botheration, woman!” broke in Eath- 
an, brushing aside her hand asif it were a 





serpent. his nerves unstrung by the vexa- 
tious questionings of the night. 

His wife's strange insistance that he was 
sick was the one straw too many, but the 
next moment he kissed her on her comely 
cheek, saying with a twinkle in his eye: 

“I am not at alisick, wife, but I have lost 
some of the old landmarks, and it will take 
some time to feel as sure and safe with the 
new ones,”’ 

This enigmatical speech did not convince 
Hannah, and afterwards as she peeped cau- 
tiously out of the window at him, as he sat 
on the cold back steps, revolving in his 
mind the new problem, she was con- 
firmed in her first impression. “it was 
plain to be seen that he wasthreatened with 
some terrible fever, for otherwise would a 
sensible man like him deport himself thus?” 
She kept her misgivings to herself, but they 
grew upon her, and she had constant re- 
course to her doctor’s book, when she de- 
tected any new symptom, and here amongst 
so many perplexing diseases she was as ut- 
terly lost asif in a labyrinth, The days 
went on and the sickness that Hannah had 
presaged for Eathan had not developed into 
any definite form, and Hannah still consult- 
ed her doctor’s book with as little satisfacto- 
ry result as formerly. 

Eathan was so unlike the peaceful easy 
going Eathan Howe, that he hardly knew 
himself. It was worse on him than when 
he got religion, and that was a dreadful 
time. To abolish an old idea was to him 
like uprooting a firm old oak in a smooth, 
grass grown garden. It made sad havoc 
and all around felt it. One afternoon as 
Eathan sat on the cold back steps taking his 
siesta, he suddenly burst out with, striking 
his fist hard against the steps: 

‘Yes, men areselfish brutes.” He put it 
much harder than the woman lecturer did. 
Indeed it was not in him to do anything by 
halves, and the crisp winter air, and his un 
comfortable seat may have added force to 
his conclusion. After a few more consol- 
ing thoughts of like nature he walked into 
the house just as baby bad commenced its 
nightly soiree, and as Hannah lifted the 
pugnacions little elf out of his crib, Eathan 
noted that all her matronly bloom had for- 
saken her. ‘‘The care of that big boy is 
just killing her,” he thought. 

Susie, with a tired droop to her shoulders, 
was washing the dishes, while Alphonso sat 
imperturbable by the student’s lamp read- 
ing, a smile just forming itself upon his lips 
at some witticism, but which disappeared 
before coming into full fruition, as his fa- 
ther addressed him in that cold, sarcastic 
tone he had so soon learned to dread: 
‘Having a jolly time, ain’t you?”’ Alphonso 
had been too well trained to be disrespect- 
ful, but he felt a rebellious throb in his 
young biood. ‘‘Seems tome, young man,” 
continued his father slowly, ‘‘that instead 
of toasting yourself when baby is making 
such a hellamalou, if you would help the 
women folks a little, it would at least show 
your good will.” 

‘Certainly, father,” cried the lad, spring- 
ing to his feet for action, relieved that his 
father had not suggested something dread- 
ful. ‘But whatcan Ido,” looking around 
as helpless as a babe. There was no wood 
nor water needed. 

“Turn about is fair play,you know,” said 
Eathan, smiling grimly. ‘‘You can take 
Susie’s place and she can take yours,” and 
Susie was seated in the arm chair just de- 
serted by Alphonso, her heart bursting with 
grief for the young prince Alphonso, upon 
whose face the deepest surprise and con- 
sternation was depicted. 

‘‘What! he do woman’s work?” But his 
father’s tone was one of command, admitting 
of no escape, and biting his lips to keep 
back the angry tears, Alphonso awkwardly 
rolled up his sleeves, displaying his strong 
muscular arms in which heretofore he had 
felt much pride. What would the boys 
say tu see them put to such a use? But he 
went so vigorously at the dishes that they 
fairly suffered, and the perspiration stream- 
ed down his face, but they were polished as 
never dishes were before. This done his 
father pointed significantly at the coffee 
grinder, and Alphonso ground and sweat, 
and sweat and ground, his blood at indig 
nant heat. What had he done to merit 
such usage? Why! his father seemed to 
fairly hate him, and delight in his torture, 
but he suffered in proud silence, and if he 
suffered, how much more did Hannah, who 
furtively shed tears with the baby. Oh! she 
hoped that Eathan would soon recover his 
equilibrium, but he must be humored now 
in every whim. Nodoubt Alphonso would 
have next been required to peel the pota- 
toes, if a soft sob from the rocking chair 
had not softened Eathan’s heart. 

Eathan had formed a bold resolve, that if 
Johnnie cried after nine o’clock, that Hannah 
must go to bed and leave hit in his charge. 
He hoped this could be effected without a 
scene with Hannah. For many a year they 
had glided smoothly along, but he knew 
the little woman had grit if pushed too far. 
and he also knew that human flesh and 
blood could not stand the wear and tear of 
being up with a worrisome baby until after 


midnight more than six nights in a week, 


and for that number of nights, as he lay 
abed vainly courting sleep, Johnnie’s shrieks 
had nearly turned his brain. She wondered 
at the little attention he had formerly paid 





to these same nocturnal serenades, but for 
the week past no matter how oblivious he 
might wish to de, the strains by no means 
dulcet had lingered on his tympanum, as if 
solicited and loth to leave. 

The clock struck nine, “Children, it is 
time that you were abed, and Hannah, I'l) 
take Johnnie, and you must ‘go too,” said 
Eathan not daring to relax from his severity. 
She gave the babe into his arms without a 
word, slyly beckoning to the children as she 
passed out of the room. “Children,” she 
said, her eyes standing out as large as sau- 
cers, ‘‘There is some kind of sickness taken 
hold of your father that kiud of unsettles 
him. He must not be crossed in anything,” 
and the children crept off to bed, though 
as they went Alphonso observed to Susie 
“That it was a queer sort of sickness and he 
hoped he would soon get over it, and he 
hoped that it wan’t catching,” for the poor 
lad +vas still smerting from the harsh treat- 
ment he had received, ‘‘Hush, hush,” Susie 
had said in awe, for it was the nearest ap- 
proach to disrespect Alphonso had ever 
made. 

Hannah was 80 tired, and the soft feathers 
so soothing that she fell immediately to 
sleep. What charm it was that Eathan ex- 
ercised over the little fellow he could not 
tell himself, but after a few frantic shrieks 
and a few eel-like squirms, the baby lay pas- 
sive in his father’s strong, magnetic arms, 
who took him to bed as sweet a picture of 
a sleeping babe, as one could find. But 
just as Eathan was on the point of extin- 
guishing the lamp, Johnnie blinked one little 
blue eye at him as if to say, ‘Old fellow, 
you can’t come that dodge on me.” So 
Eathan cautiously placed him athwart his 
stomach as he had seen Hannah do. It 
scemed rather uncomfortable and not ex- 
actly conducive to digestion, but if Hannah 
could bear it so could he, he was not to be 
outdone by a woman. About midnight 
Hannah was awakened by the strangest 
sounds of gurgling and gasping, and half 
awake she shook Eathan out of the night- 
mare. ‘“‘Keep quiet,” he said in a soft 
whisper, ‘don’t wake the baby.” But the 
little woman could not hold back her 
laughter when she found where the baby 
was. She laughed till she cried, and the 
baby never stirred, for babies are not at al} 
to be depended upon, sometimes sleeping 
through the loudest thunder, and then again 
waking at the faintest rustle. Eathan had 
dreamed that he was crushed under a huge 
boulder. A few days afterwards, as Al- 
phonso returned from hunting in which, 
with some schoolmates, he had enjoyed rare 
sport, he entered the dining room witha 
ringing step, his blood bounding through 
his veins, from the healthful and pleasurable 
exercise. Ashe had come to fear his fa- 
ther’s presence, he gave a swift glance 
around and supposing him to be absent, he 
seized Susie around the waist and whirled 
her around and around in youthful exuber- 
ance of spirit, until Susie cried out “Ob 
Phonie, let me go, the world’s all a swim- 
ming.” Shelooked so flushed and pretty 
when he released her, that he kissed her, 
telling her that she looked like a little rose- 
bud with that soft peachy bloom on her 
cheeks. 

‘Oh Phonie! a rosebud and a peach too, 
anything more nice to tell me?” 

“Yes, thousands of things, but I can tel? 
you that I am as hungry as a bear, Sis, so fly 
around and get me some supper, please.” 

‘**Young man,” said his father in his deep- 
est bass from a dark corner whiere he had 
been unobserved by Aiphonso, ‘‘Y our sister 
is equally as tired as you are hungry, and if 
you have any surplus energy to spare, you 
had better expend it in assisting her. A 
little practical demonstration is worth a 
multitude of honeyed words.” The arrow 
tipped with truth hit the mark. What a 
fragile little thing Susie was to be sure. 
How selfish he had been, not to be willing 
to help her and dear mother too. There 
seemed some method in his father’s mad- 
ness. Light flashed upon the boy's mind. 
There was deacon Jones and some 
others in town, who talked what father was 
quietly putting into action. They were Wo- 
man Suffragists and it was plain to be seen 
that father was one of their kind, and he 
was in the right of it too, Woman’s life was 
full of many cares, his past experience had 
taught him this. Ashe stood thus in con- 
templative mood, his father was gathering 
force for a contest, supposing that Alphon- 
so’s attitude meant defiance. Anger swelled 
in his heart, yet conscience whispered that 
his whole course to the lad had been ag- 
gressive. What was his surprise’ and re- 
lief to hear Alphonso as he came out of his 
reverie, say, ‘Yes, father,” in his»most re- 
spectful, cheerful tones. His head dropped 
upon his hands fora moment. His,boy had 
stood the test well, and was true gold, but 
for himself what a belligerent siege he had 
laid upon his own little family. Without 
explaining anything, he had drawn the reins 
tight in arbitrary power, doing that to 
which he was most opposed. He felt that 
while his motive had been good, ‘‘evil 
had been present with him.” ‘‘Poor 
Phonie,” said Susie, putting her slender arms 
around his neck. ‘‘Not at all, Susie dear, I 
rather like it, and I mean to beat you and 
mother yet at housekeeping.” As his 
mother appeared coming from the bedroom 
with Johnnie in her arms, she smiled a du- 
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Dious smile, and afterwards gave a dubious 
sigh. Things had come to a hard pass, that 
she should have lived to see Alphonso so 
humbled inthe dust. True, it had been hard 
for Susie, such a slender little thing—and 
with so many expenses they could not af- 
ford to keep help. 

“Supper waits, mother,” called Alphonso 
in cheery tones, and when gathered around 
the table the boy seemed carried away with 
happiness. Eathan unbent uader the old 
atmosphere, and sat there again the easy 
father. Haanah bloomed as a rose, a great 
motherly rose, and the sensitive little Susie 
caught and reflected back every phase of 
Alphonso’s gleesome mood, and Johnnie 
actually crowed. 

Alphonso could have laughed aloud at the 
simple solution to the problem that had 
been so troublesome and perplexing. He 
longed for an opportunity to tell mother, 
but when he did divulge his wonderful dis- 
covery to her she stoutly opposed the idea. 
«‘] have not lived with your father all these 
years without knowing him. better than that, 
I should as soon think of the skies falling. 
If there is anything on the face of the globe 
that he despises, it isa Woman Suffragist. 
How can you believe such a contemptible 
tbing of your father?” and Hannah paused 
for want of breath, vexed for the first time 
with her boy. ‘I don’t think it is con- 
temptible,” cried Alphonso, laughing. 

‘How can you joke, Alphonso? I am 
troubled to death, 1 am afraid your father 
1s not to be with uslong. He has lost all 
interest io his business ;—he is no longer like 
himself, he never used to give me a cross 
word. To-morrow I shall send for our 
family physician, for my doctor's book 
gives me no clue to his disease”—and the 
long-suffering Hannah burst into sobs. 

Eathan by chance overheard this conver- 
sation. So his good Hannah had been hour- 
ly anxious about him. He looked back up- 
on his past warfare (for he could give it no 
gentler name) with remorse. 

He felt that different means might have 
moved everything harmoniously, without 
such a dreadful upheaval—but he had al- 
ways been too zealous. 

When he heard Alphonso’s departing foot- 
steps he stole into the room to make peace 
with Hannah, his poor wife Hannah. But 
when he found her bending over the 
doctor’s book, the humorous side presented 
itself, and with merriment in his eyes, he 
brought himself up before her, tall of stature, 
muscular and robust, saying ‘‘Mother, have 
you found out the strange malady that is 
consuming me, body and soul?” 

She glanced up at him startled and dis. 
mayed. He was her Eathan of old, a thor- 
oughly well man. But there was some 
meaning in his glance that held hers, and 
she said as if alluding to Alphonso’s con 
versation, ‘‘Is itso?’ ‘Yes, it is, and you 
do not know howsorry lam, Hannah, for 
the anxiety I have caused you, when only a 
few words would have explained.” Then 
Hannah came near fainting away for the 
first and last time in her life, and Eathan, 
startled at her deathly pallor, made all sort 
of frantic speeches. 

The next forenoon Alphonso, determining 
to be even with his father, presented Susie 
with a pair of skates dainty enough and fit 
fora princess. ‘‘Are they really for me?” 
said the little maiden, ina glad yet doubt- 
ful tone, as if too good a fortune to befall 
her. ‘‘Yes, really yours,” replied Alphonso, 
meeting his father’s look as he glanced up 
from his paper. ‘‘I am glad, my son, that 
we understand each other at last,” and 
turning to Susie Eathan said in the same 
kind, fatherly tone, ‘I hope that under Al- 
phonso’s training, you may become a famous 
skater, and huntress too, a perfect Diana, 
and that you may both, my children, share 
and fare alike in all temporal blessings, and 
as God will reward you according to your 
merit, itis my duty to make it as propor- 
tionate as possible, using the same means, 
and displaying no partiality to either.” 
This was the longest speech that Eathan 
had ever made, 

The children at the unusual occurrence 
expressed their emotions by falling upon 
each other’s necks and kissing each other, 
and Hannah was visibly affected to the 
point of tears. After this the house moved 
on in unison and comfort. Happiness 
spread the banner over them again, and 
Johnnie as well as Susie seemed to thrive 
better under the new régime. But Hannah 
was not thoroughly converted, until the 
same Woman lecturer again visited the 
town, who had raised such a gale in 
Eathan’s breast, when she and all the 
family even to little Johnnie attended the 
lecture, and she was heard to say that it was 
as plain as a person’s nose on his face. And 
she grieved no more when her young 
knight washed the dishes, or tended the 
baby, for she deemed it no longer a degra- 
dation, but saw the spirit of grace that it 
gave him, and she joyed over Susie’s round- 
ness and bloom. ‘You would not know 
the child,” she wrote to a sister, ‘“‘she fairly 
bubbles over with fun, and the enjoyment 
she and Alphonso have together, I never 
saw anything like it before. They study 
together, work together, and frolic together, 
and I believe I am the happiest mother 
alive.” 

Asa moral to this story I will give you 





the, future of Alphonso and Susie. He 
stands honored amongst men, yet with ever 
kindly help for the feeble and lowly. A 
powerful man, yet with a sweet gracious- 
ness of manner that can only come from 
a kind heart that daily gives its meed of 
self-sacrifice. And she, strengthened by 
her early out-door exercise, is able to enjoy 
her happy lot cs a beloved wife and mother, 
and her influence does not end here, but 
through its divine medium, many are made 
nobler and purer. Were not the home les- 
sons taught to both, of rare value? 

And Eathan looks on with happy content, 
as he and Hannah are walking hand in 
hand, down the vale of life. And shall we 
forget Johnnie? He is an orator, which 
is owing, Eathan says, to the full exercise he 
gave his lungs in his babyhood. But how- 
ever that may be, he has a voice clear and 
soft, or deep and masterful, as the mood 
sways him, but the voice of the master is 
forgotten in the master’s theme, for his 
powerful eloquence thrills men ‘to tardy 
justice, makes crime slink away, and vir- 
tue stand forth glorified. 


ee 
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DRESS CHILDREN NEATLY AND WARMLY. 

No child is prettier for an elaborate de- 
sign of dress. A single ruffle at the edge 
of the skirt does very well, but it is quite 
as well without it. And to cut up the tiny 
space of a child’s dress with loopings and 
trimmings and ornament seems to us to 
make them look like monkeys. Not even 
the sash is beautiful for achild. A child 
is constructed first of all to eat thut it may 
grow, to receive impressions that it may 
learn; therefore the head and stomach are 
large in proportion to the rest of the hody. 
When the little figure is nude, so that the 
soft fles.y forms can be well seen, all this 
is beautiful; but to emphasize in the draped 
form of the child the large stomach by a 
broad sash, is utterly against all rules of 
beauty. The legs and arms are often beau- 
tiful, but to show the legs by cutting off the 
dress at the hips is immensely awkward, and 
seems chiefly to serve to display the draw- 
ers, which are not a beautiful garment, and 
should be entirely hidden. Besides this, in 
winter our climate is wholly inappropriate 
for any such exposure, and we shall best 
see the beauty of a healthy child in its 
easy, untrammelled motion as it moves 
about in a simple dress (of as handsome a 
material as you like, provided that it is 
untrimmed), which is long enough to be 
warm and loose enough to be comfortable. 
If you want your children to be graceful, 
let them be unconscious; if you want them 
to be healtby, let them be sufficiently warm. 
No woman can have a fine complexion who 
as a child has been habitually chilled, and 
we see in the winter many children who 
seem literally to have nothing on them from 
the waist down. They could much better 
afford to put it the other way, and wear 
nothing from the waist up, the lungs and 
heart being at less expense to warm the up- 
per portion of the body than the legs, which 
are further away from them.—Harper’s 
Magazine for March. 

*o>e 
IT DON’T PAY. 

It don’t pay to hang one citizen, because 
another citizen sells him liquor. 

It don’t pay to have one citizen in the lu- 
natic asylum, because another citizen sold 
him liquor. 

It don’t pay to have one citizen in the 
county jail, because another citizen sells 
him liquor. 

It don’t pay to have fifty workingmen 
ragged, to have one saloon-keeper dressed in 
broadcloth, and flush of money. 

It don’t pay to, have ten smart, active,'in 
telligent boys transformed into thieves, to 
enable one man to lead an easy life, by sell- 
ing them liquor. 

It don’t pay to have fifty workingmen, 
and their families, live on bone soup, and 
half rations, in order that one saloon-keeper 
may flourish on roast turkey and cham- 
pagne. 

It don’t pay to have one thousand homes 
blasted, ruined, defiled and turned into a 
hell of discord and misery, in order that one 
wholesale liquor dealer may amass a large 
fortune. 

It don’t pay to give one man, for $15 a 
quarter, a license to sell liquor, und then 
spend $5,000 on a trial of another man for 
buying that liquor, and committing murder 
under its influence. 

















Advertising Cheats. 


It has become so common to write the be- 
ginning of an elegant, interesting article and 
then run it inte some advertisement that we 
avoid all such cheats and simply call atten- 
tion to the merits of Hop Bitters in as plain, 
honest terms as possible, to induce — 
to give them one trial, as no one who knows 
their value will ever use anything else.— 
Providence Advertiser. 








Cambridge Laundry. 


One of the oldest and best Laundries practically at 
your own door. Send a postal card and our drivers 
will call Mondays at any part of the city and de- 
liver the goods Fridays. Holland Shades and Lace 
Curtains made a ity, and always hung like new 
when ironed by our new process. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
SODEN STREET, . . CAMBRIDGEPORT. 





For Sunday Schools 


The Beacon Light! 


“The true Light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world." 


THE BEACON LIGHT is an unusually attractive 
and beautiful Sunday School Song Book, by J. H. 
Tenney and Rev. E. A, Hoffman, who have had a 
very successful experience as song writers and com- 

rs. Their book is one of the best ever made. 

Beacon Light has many noble bh 8, ard the 

test lodi Speci copies mailed for 
30 cents; liberal reduction for quantities. 


ANTATA Choirs and Societies will do well 
» to end the musical season by per- 
‘orming either a Sacred Cantata, as Buck's h 
Psalm, $1; or Chadwick’s splendid ‘‘Joeeph'’s Bond- 
age,"’ $1; or Butterfield'’s ‘*Belshazzar,” $1; or try 
the very easy “Esther,” 50c.; er Rooc’s always popu- 
lar ‘‘Haymakers,” $1; or Buck's classical *‘Don 
Munio,” $1.50. 


The Emerson Method for Reed 


Organ. 


($2.50.) By EMERSON and MATHEWS, is among 
the very best, and has a good collection of instru- 
mental and vocal music. 


Any boox mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO.. Boston. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD 8TUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle 8t., Cambridge* 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 


























Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
the opportunity of being Photographed at re 

duced rates, 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 
$6.00 per dozen. 

o Cameo Lt ay Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 

“ “ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices are as follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 

10.00 per dozen, 

“ Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length ur three-fourths 
ength, $5.00 per dozen. 
be Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 pei 

ozen. 

Special attention given to Copying and Enlarging 
Old pictures of every description. Commissions so- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 22—ly 


EDUCATION OF GIRL 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and oo 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the rules 
and discipline of a large school. As a body the 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, an 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the past year that it became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. Asshe hears no regular classes, she is always 
ready to give advice, to attend to any necessary late- 
ness or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already peqiatesed show that the 
number of young ladies will be larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are preparing 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to any particular course of life. 

Some come only as SP AL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are French, 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancient 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Liteza- 
ture, Composition, and Shaks: . In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have the exclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week. The lessons in gym) 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stu 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a quarter. 

The study-room for those in the Upper Departmen 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
nearly all 7. 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke’s, and Lee & Shiepard’s, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, whenit is open from 10 to 11, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, De!aware Co,, Penn. ly 


KNABE 


PIANO -FORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


, GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Reasonable. Pianos on Instal- 
ments, Pianos to Rent, 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt: 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Over Williams & Everett's 

















NEW BOOKS. 


The Servant Girl Question, 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. “Little 

Classic” style, $1.00. 

A series of essays by one of the most brilliant of 
Americ n writers on a subject that interests all Am- 
erican families. Mrs. Spofford's little book may not 
solve all the difficulties of tifis intricate question, 
but housekeepers will read it with sympathy, and 
can hardly fail to derive positive benefit from it, 


Pearls of Thought. 


Edited by M. M. BALLOU. 16mo, fall gilt, $1.25. 


This little book consists of wise and pungent sen- 
tences gathered from the whole domain of literature, 
and is constructed upon the same admirable plan 
which Mr. Ballou employed in his previous work of 
similar character, “A Treasury of Thought,”’ which 
has proved so acceptable. 


ra TREASURY OF THOUGHT has 
been issued in more attractive style, and its price re- 
duced from $5 to $4. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


Tasteful little volumes containing the choicest 
Short Stories, Sketches and Poems. 

1, Evangeline. Tho Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Favorite Poems. — H. W. Longfellow. 

2, Culture, Behavior, Beauty, Books, Art, Elo- 
quence. Power, Wealth, Illusions. — R. W. Emer- 
con. 

3. Nature, Love, Friendship, Domestic Life. Suc- 
cess, Greatness, Immortality. — R. W. Emerson. 

4. Snow-Bound. The Tent on the Beach. Favor- 
ite Poems. — J. G. Whittier. 

5. The Vision of Sir Launfal. The Cathedral. 
Favorite Poems, — J. R. Lowell. 

6. In and Out of Doors with Charles Dickens. A 
Christmas Carol. Barry Cornwall and some of his 
Friends. — J. T. Fields, Charles Dickens. 

7. The Ancient Mariner. Favorite Poems. Favor- 
ite Poems. — 8S. T. Coleridge, William Wordsworth. 

8. Undine. Sintram. Paul and Virginia. — Fouque, 
St. Pierre. 

9. Rab and his Friends; Marjorie Fleming. Thack- 
eray. John Leech. — Dr. John Brown, 

10. Favorite Poems. Enoch Arden. In Memori- 
am. — Alfred Tennyson. 

11, Elizabeth Barrett Browning; an Eeeay, by E. C. 
Stedman. Lady Geraldine’s Courtship; Mrs. Brown- 
ing. Favorite Poems; Robert Browning. 

12. Goethe; an Essay, by Carlyle. The Tale, Fa- 
vorite Poems. — Goethe. 

13. Schiller; an Essay, by Carlyle. The Lay of 
the Bell, and Fridolin. Favorite Poems. — Schiller. 


Flexible covers, orange edges, 75 cents each. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 
ers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO.. 


Somebody's Neighbors. 


A volume of Short Stories. 





—BY—- 


ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
PRICE, $1.50, 
Dainty and Elegant Binding. 


More than 400 pages, covering twelve charming 
idyllic stories of New England life and manners, 
showing that profuund insight into Puritan charac- 
ter, and that ‘kabl d of Yankee dialect, 
in which Mrs. Cooke has but one equal, and no supe. 
rior. These exquisite chronicles of the hill-country 
are full of high local color, pathos and piqaancy, and 
their perusal is attended with alternate tears and 
smilee, Their naration is vigorous and spirited, 
sparkling in all points, and outlined with rare dra- 

Certainly no ordinary novel illustrates a greater 
variety of types, or illustrates them better, than this 
single group of short stories—less than half the num- 
ber in the book—and in no recent novel of New Eng- 
land life are individuals more graphically portrayed. 
* ** Truly a work of rare literary excellence. It 
offers even to novel readers a larger return of interest 
than most novels do.—New York Evening Post. 





Fitz-James O’Brien’s Tales 


Sketches and Poems. 
; volume, 12mo, with portraits and illustrations 

2.00. 

A collection of the choicest productions of the 
brilliant New York literature, edited by Wimu1am 
Cee accompanied with a memoir of Mr. 
O'BRIEN. « 


ee 


ILLUSTRATED FAMILY EDITIONS OF 
Longfellow, Whittier, Tenny- 


son. 


The volumes are all uniformly bound ina rich and 
“pea with full gilt edges. Price, $2.50 
eac. . 

The binding is brilliant and attractive; the pages 
are broad and shapely; the type is clear and vivid; 
the paper is firm and white; there are copious notes 
and indexes; the illustrations are by Dore, Darley, 
Linton, and other celebrated artists; the volumes are 
of convenient size and shape. 


Sketches and Reminiscences 
of the Radical Club. 


Price, $2.00. A work of over 400 pages, containing 
choice gleanings from the discussions on philosophy, 
religion and literature, of Bartol, Weiss, Everett, 
Emerson, Channing, Frothingham, Hedge, Fiske 
Alcott, James, Cranch, Higginson and other leaders. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers; sent, postpaid, on re 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO, 





Boston. Boston! 
D. LOTHROP & C0.'3 | A Remarkable Book, 
NEW & FORTHCOMING —THE— 


BOOKS. 


A hundred well selected volumes for children ina 
home library are worth more to children than a hun- 
dred thousand voiumes in a public library, and one 
volume in the hands of achild of which itis the 
owner, is of far more value than a great many from a 
public library or borrowed from friends. 


Egypt (The History of). 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. 12mo. Cloth. 
100 full page illustrations. $1.50, 12mo. Half Ras- 
sia. 100 full page illustrations, $2.00, 

There isin the story of this people and country an 
element of mystery which attracts even the reader 
who does not care for historical reading in general. 
In the preparation of her work Mrs. Clement has not 
only had the advantage of extensive reading u 
the subject, but of personal travel and knowledge. 
She has skillfully condensed the vast amount of ma- 
terial at her command, and presents to the reading 

ublic a volume which needs only to be examined to 

Become a standard. 


Young Folks’ Bible History. 


By MISS C. M. YONGE. Author of Young Folks’ 
Histories of Germany, France, England, Rome, &c. 
12mo. 132 illustrations, $1.50. 


Old and New Friends. 


By MARIE OLIVER. Author of Ruby Hamilton. 
12mo. Illustrated, $1.50. 

The many readers of Ruby Hamilton will be pleased 
to find in one of the characters in this volume an 
old acquaintance. The charming manner in which 
the story is told, its pathos and healthy religious 
tone, will ensure a cordial welcome to any new vol- 
ume by this young author. 


(To be ready March 4th.] 


Chips from the White House; 


Or Selections from the Speeches, Conversations, 
Diaries, Letters and other writings of all the Presi- 
dents o the United States. Prepared by F. 
CHAPLIN. 12mo. Extracloth, $1.50. 

It gives an idea of the mental force and ware of our 
twenty presidents, and mucl. insight into the course 
of American History and the almost infinite variety 
of questions with which public men have to deal 


The Only Way Out. 


By MRS. JENNIE F. WILLING. A Temperance 
story of the highest order. 12mo. $1.50 
The characters are strongly drawn and the scenes 
are wrought with a genuine dramatic power. 








Mre. Diaz’s Writings 
Have been transferred from James R. Osgood to D. 
ioe & Co. 

THE WILLIAM HENRY SERIES.—The William 
Henry Letters. William Henry and His Friends. 
Lucy Maria. 

Each in one 16mo. volume, beautifully illustrated 
and bound. Price per volume, $1.00. 

Domestic Problems; 
Work and Culture in the Household. Two volumes 
in one. Illustratod. 16mo. $1.00. 
Christmas Morning. 
Chromo lithograph cover. 180 illustrations, $1.25. 4to. 
Cloth. 180 illustrations, $1.75. 
one of the jol- 


Mrs. A. M. Diaz has here p 
liest, and at the same time ble story books ever 


offered to the little folks. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 


{ 32 FRANELIN STREET, BOSTON. 


Legead of Thomas Didymus., 
By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. Cloth $1.75. 


Being the result of a long study of the New Tes- 
tament put into the form of a story of the time. 
The book embraces a Commentary on the four Gos- 
pels and all the events in the Jive of Jesus; a de- 
scription of the condition of the world at the time 
of Christ’s coming; the geography of Palestine; a 
description of Alexandria at that day, with ite pub- 
lic and private life, and its museums and temples. 
Philo is introduced, and his method of eee 
the ey ye imme is ao as bigek 
pear to the various classes around him 
ed and liberal Pharisees, the Stoics, ne picurean. 
and the unprejudiced Romans, In with 
are the traditions of the Talmud, w 


customs derived from it, e view ist 
in this book is that of a rational Chri » Which 
accepts the supernatural element as in y with 


nature, combining the natural and supernatural in 
one. 


Advanced Readings and Reci- 
tations, 


Compiled by AUSTIN B. FLETCHER, A. M., LL. 

A a of Elocution, Brown University. Cloth: 
igned as a manual for oratory, and contains the 
rules for bis succeseful Ppectet Course of Study, Ex- 
ercises in Physical and Vocal Training and ‘Eepres- 
sion, in addition to a selection of some 250 Gems of 
Prose and Poetry, which have the merit that they 
read and speak well—necessary qualifications too 
often lost sight of in the preparation of selections. 
As a text-book for both teachers and pupils, the pub. 
lishers confidently recommend this work, 





The Right Word in the Right Place. 
CAMPBELL’S 


Hand-Book of English Syno= 
nyms, 


With an appendix showing the correct use of Prepo- 
sitions; ico a collection of foreign phrases, By L. 
J. Campbell, author of ‘‘Pronouncing Hand-Book 
of 3,000 mounced.’’ 32mo, 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


Words often Mispro: 

The chief use of a Book of Synonyms is to enable 
the writer to choose the appropriate word which for 
the moment he cannot whenever he wishes to 
varya form of expression or to speak with greater 


precision. 

This little book, which can be carried convenient! 
in the vest pocket, contains over 40,000 words. An 
in an as enon a treatment of pre’ tions, showing 
their right use in connection with certain words, 
which can be found in no other book, 


Julia Ward Howe's Books. 


FROM THE OAK TO THE OLIVE. 
A Plain Record of a Pleasant Journeye 
LATER LYRICS. 
Cloth, 16mo. Each......++++...... 


For sale by all booksellera, or sent by mail. - 
paid, om receipt of price by, the Publishers.” ata- 
ogues mailed free to any address. 


«+++ $2.00, 





Lee and Shepard ' 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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THE TOWN MEETINGS. 

The returns from the town meetings held 
in March are coming in with the reports on 
the article in the warrant whether the town 
will petition the Legislature for the passage 
of a law to enable women to vote on town 
matters, and to hold town offices. The re- 
sult is very good, considering the lateness 
of the season when the application was 
made to the towns to do this. 

So far as heard from, the towns voting 
for Suffrage are: Ashby, 61 ayes to 41 nays; 
Rockland, 105 ayes to 90 nays; Leicester, 
36 ayes to 27 nays; Plainfield, 87 ayes to 14 
nays. It was also carried in Lexington, 
Hardwick, Pembroke, Russell, Mendon 
and Winthrop, but the number of the vote 
is not reported. In Deerfield there were 67 
nays to 44 ayes; in Petersham, 38 nays to 32 
ayes. In West Newbury, as reported else- 
where, there was a discussion which was 
worth as much as any other action could 
have been. Many towns simply report that 
the article was dismissed. 

In all the towus where the vote is report- 
ed adversely, the minority is encouraging- 
ly large, and shows enough voters to form 
a working centre, which will put the town 
on the right side. And this need not take 
long. The justice of the case is too clear. 
A man and woman are neighbors, each 
owning a house and land. The question 
whether a road should be laid through the 
property affects both, and 1t would be hard 

to explain why the man should have a 
vote in the matter and the woman not. A 
school house, a library, a sidewalk, or any 
other question of town interest, has an in- 
terest for every citizen, man or woman. 
The good will which exists between neigh- 
bors will pave the way to ful! recognition of 
this fact. 

It was a good thing to do, to try to influ- 
ence legislation through the action of towns. 
Next year, with more time and preparation, 
we shall have this effective instrumentality 
asa powerful aliy. Meantime the thanks of 
suffragists are due to gentlemen who, in the 
town meetings, sustained the claim for jus- 
tice to women, whether at present success- 
ful or not. L. 8. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


The decisive advance for women gained 
by the vote of the Senate of Cambridge 
University to admit women students of Gir- 
ton and Newnham to examination and 
classification among the candidates for hon- 


ors, is hailed on all sides with satisfaction. 


It was carried by a vote of 398 to 82. So 
large a vote was never before recorded by 
the Senate of Cambridge University. 

On our inside pages will be found a full 
report of this remarkable action and the et- 
tendant circumstances, taken from the 
London Daily Evening Telegraph. It will 
be read with interest and delight, as the 
proof it gives of substantial gain for Woman. 

The London Globe says:— 


“Cambridge has thus become or will atany 
rate shortly become, a place of education 
in which women will stand practically on a 
par with men.” 


The Spectator says :— 


“The simple fact that women show an 
increasing sense of the value of these privi- 
leges, that year by year a larger number of 
those who go upto Cambridge find it to 
their advantage not ey | to present them- 
selves for examination, but also to subject 
themselves to the discipline and training of 
collegiate life, is itself conclusive as to the 
duty of the University at this juncture.” 


The Women’s Suffrage Journal says :— 


The impetus of this overwhelming ma- 
jority will be marvellously effective in over- 
coming the remaining obstacles in the way 
of the full recognition of the educational 
rights of women. The new regulations 
come into operation in the Easter term, 
1881. We may therefore expect that in 
future the honors class list will be freed 
from the recurrence of such an anomaly as 
happened in the recent examinations, when 
the examiners, having placed in one list for 
examination and giving of marks the papers 
of the men and women students, accorded 
nenty Se place of eighth wrangler toa 
man, while their informa] judgment showed 
that, had the papers before them been dealt 


of mar 
woman. 

What has been done is an act of simple 
justice ; nevertheless the hearty thanks of all 
women aredue to the just and generous 


with equally in point of honors as in giving 
rks, 


the real eighth wrangler was a 





men whose advocacy and whose votes have 
achieved this great and fruitful victory. 

The New York Tribune says:— , 

Cambridge University has just settled-a 
= question, and in a way that does her 

onor, . . . The higher education of 
women is thus assured; for the action thus 
nobly taken by one of the greatest and most 
ancient universities in the world will be fol- 
lowed soon or late by the most conservative. 
It may be that even American colle; 
which are infants in years and ogee ty in 
com n with Cambridge—will not be 
able to resist the tide. There is no man of 
brains and common sense who will not feel 
satisfaction at the decision of the great Uni- 
versity. 

A similar cordial acceptance of this real 
gain for women appears in many influential 
papers. Thetime is ripe for the removal 
of all barriers in the way of the best educa- 
tion of women, who, in whatever condition, 
must be educators of each rising generation 
from the cradle up. Whoever else may be 
stinted it must not be those who are to be 
the mothers, and hence the teachers of the 
world. 

The experimert has been fuily tested in 
this country at Oberlin College, Michigan 
University, Ann Arbor, Cornell, Boston 
University, Johns Hopkins University and 
many others, with the best results. The 
world moves. Time levels up. L. 8. 
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APRIL TOWN MEETING. 


The April town meetings are yet to come. 
The article in the warrant asking whether 
the town will petition the legislation for a 
law to enable women to vote on town mat- 
ters must be looked after by some Suffra- 
gist in each town. A good way to bring 
the subject to vote, is to move the accept- 
ance of the article. This puts the affirma- 
tive of the question at once. Now gentle- 
men, you who have a vote, by all that you 
value it, and by as much as you could not 
be tempted to relinquish it, pray see to it, 
that women citizens—who need the vote as 
much as you do, and for the same reason— 
see to it that these women shall not fail to 
get their right, by any fault of yours. 

L. 8 
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W OMEN VOTERS IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 
Women with certain property qualifica- 
tions now for the first time vote for Mem- 
bers of the Legislature and all other offices, 
the same as men, inthe Isle of Man. The 
English Women’s Suffrage Journal thus 
notes the fact: 


The effect of Woman Suffrage on the 
elections in the Isle of Man is beginning to 
be seen in the speeches of candidates and 
in the election addresses. Most of the speak- 
ers make reference to women and their in- 
terests. Candidates promise that they will, 
if elected, promote the extension of the 
franchise to women, occupiers as well as 
owners, and at least one candidate makes 
mention of a Property Bill for married wo- 
men as legislation urgently needed. The 
term of the present House of Keys expires 
on the 6th inst., and the elections take place 
during the present month. The result will 
be reed with the greatest interest by the 
friends of the enfranchisement of women, 
both in regard to the actual events of the 
election, and the course of legislationin re- 
gard to women initiated by an assembly in 
the election of which they have a voice. 

These Isle of Man women will learn the 
much-needed lesson of the value of the pos. 
session of power, a lesson all women need 
to learn. A woman inWyoming Territory 
said ‘‘At first we were shy about voting, but 
when we found what we could do by it, we 
never fail to vote when the time comes to 
do so.” L. 8. 
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LEGALIZING PROSTITUTION. 

As the question of the legal regulation of 
prostitution is now coming in different 
ways before the American public, it may 
be interesting to our readers to know the 
most recent action of the Municipal Gov- 
ernment of Paris in reference to it. 

In all countries where government regu- 
lation exists, it has been found necessary to 
establish a special police for the enforce- 
ment of its regulations and tribunals, con- 
sisting of magistrates or officials designated 
for the purpose, before whom women 
known or suspected of being prostitutes are 
brought for trial, or for the speedy and 
private settlement of points growing out of 
these regulations, so as to avoid the public 
scandal of such proceedings in the ordinary 
courts. Thus all these offences and offend- 
ers are removed from the ordinary police 
and course of justice, and are handed over 
toa special jurisdiction, the ‘‘ Bureau des 
meurs,”—*‘Department of morals,” and its 
special police. 

This private and arbitrary mode of deal- 
ing with these women has always been one 
of the points strongly objected to by the op- 
ponents of the system, and warmly support- 
ed by its advocates as essential to 1ts work- 
ing. It has been adopted even in England 
where this arbitrary and exceptional mode 
of dealing with one class of offences, is 
more strongly opposed to the general spirit 
of government, than it is to that of most 
continental countries. 

At a meeting of the Municipal Council of 
Paris, held Dec. 28, 1880, it was resolved by 
a majority of 33 to 12, to abolish this spe- 
cial police and these private tribunals. This 
action is the result of long previous deliber- 





ation and discussion. The following are 
the resolutions as given in the Bulletin Con- 
tinental of Jan. 15, 1881: 

The Council considering that the existing 
institution of the ‘‘Police of Morals” vio- 
lates individual hberty, without accom- 
plishing the results expected from it in re- 
gard to its two objects—the diminution of 
syphilis and the repression of offences 
against public order and morals: 

Resolve 1. That the municipal administra- 
tion is requested to prepare, as speedily as 
possible, a plan for the gratuitous medical 
and pharmaceutical treatment of syphilitic 
diseases. 

2. The municipal administration is re- 
quested to prepare a system of organization 
which will substitute the ordinary police 
for the agents of the ‘‘police of morals” in 
everything pertaining to the preserving of 
public order in reference to prostitutes, 

8. Violation of public order and morals 
shall no longer be referred to arbitrary spe- 
cial administration, but to the regular 
course of justice. 

4. The result of this reorganization shall 
be the suppressing of the police of morals, 
to take effect on Jan. 1, 1882. 

‘It isa pity even to raise the question of 
licensing prostitution in this country, when 
the system is abolished where it has been 
tried, even if there were no higher reasons 
against it. L. 8. 





EUROPEAN MODES OF LIVING. 

Sarah Gilman Young, author of a work 
entitled ‘‘Are Americans less healthy than 
Europeans?” has helped us to answer the 
question hereafter in the negative, by em- 
bodying in a little pamphlet on ‘‘European 
Modes of Living,” just published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, the results of 
years of experience and observation in the 
principal cities of France, Germany, Italy, 
Austria and Switzerland. Her suggestions 
are so wise and practical that almost every 
one can apply them in some respects to dai- 
ly life. They are so important to’ health 
and comfort as to make the little book 
worth many times its cost to every reader. 

The sudden development of great cities 
with crowded populations which has taken 
place in America within the present centu- 
ry, has totally changed the average condi- 
tions of our people. We have had to meet 
these changed conditions without exper- 
ience. As a consequence we are far behind 
Europe in many things, and especially in 
building apartment houses. Nowhere is 
this art so much needed. In Europe social 
life is a science; in Amcricaa daily battle 
for health and existence—too often a losing 
battle at that. 

Apartment houses will gain rapidly in fa- 
vor, when properly constructed and rightly 
managed. But they must first be designed 
by architects like Miss Gilman, who have 
studied in Europe and especially in France, 
where the system has reached its greatest 
perfection. 

How to get the greatest amount of light, 
air, comfort, convenience and beauty with 
the smallest expenditure of money and la- 
bor is the problem to be solved. More 
than one of our correspondents has lately 
discussed the question of making life easier 
by codperation. Miss Gilman’s idea is to 
make life more comfortable by dwellings all 
on one floor. She says truly: 

‘Americans display great ingenuity in 
mechanical contrivances to make house- 
keeping easy. It is not these which are need- 
ed; it is the removal of the causes which 
make these conveniences necessary, in or- 
der that the lives of women may be less 
filled with care and anxiety, and while their 
households are well looked after, our ma- 
trons should have more time for intellectual 
pleasures or out-door exercise. How many 
women fall victims annually to fine houses 
with modern conveniences!... Our Amer- 
ican homes with modern conveniences des- 
tined to allow the pestilential gases of sew- 
ers to escape into our chambers, are fur- 
nished wit. — luxury, except those in- 
dispensable to life and health. We insist 
upon luxurious carpets, preserving un- 
healthy odors and the seeds of maladies 
which afflict our families, and delight in 
artistically draped window curtains, shut- 
ting out the only elements, viz: sunshine 
and oxygen, which might counteract dele- 
terious influences. Plants add their car- 
bonic acid gas during the long winter nights, 
to the already burnt air of our patent fur- 
naces and iron stoves; and double beds with 
two occupants, so that each person can re- 
breaths not only his own carbonic acid gas 
but that of his companion, are universal. 
These are luxuries which are ruining our 
health as anation. Add to this the neg- 
lect by our women of healthy out-door ex- 
ercise, which might counteract some of our 
house poisons.” 

The spirit of our people, which is more 
truly liberal and cosmopolitan than any 
other, needs only such teachers as Miss 
Gilman, to take the lead in household art 
and domestic comfort. H. B. B. 
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WENT HOME TO VOTE. 





Just before the March town meeting, a 
young lady received an invitation which 
she declined saying, ‘‘I am going home to 
vote.” She spent a day, took time, trouble 
and expense to go home to vote only for 
members of school committee. She is a 
graduate of Boston University, one of its 
best if not the best of its students. She is 
mistress of several languages, accomplished 





in the sciences and mathematics, a woman 
to be proud of and gratefulfor. But Mas- 
sachusetts offers her only the opportunity 
to vote for school committee as an experi- 
ment to see how she will use it, and wheth- 
er itis safe. In such a case the question is 
not so much whether the self-respect of 
women is met, as it is whether a State can 
be respected by its women when it deals 
with them after such a manner. L. 8 
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SCHOUL SUFFRAGE TAKING ROOT. 

In a certain Massachusetts town on the 
late election day, the women who had had 
no share in the nomination of candidates 
for school committee, either this year or 
the year before, and who did not and could 
not respect the candidates whose names 
were on the tickets, held a quiet consulta- 
tion together and agreed then and there to 
make their own ticket and vote for it. They 
knew it could not be carried, but it would 
be, at the seme time, both their expression 
and a protest against nominations women 
could not support. Afterthe election, they 
appointed a committee to arrange for the 
next year’s voting, with a view to organized 
results. Thus the idea roots itself. 





L. 8. 
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WEST NEWBURY TOWN MEETING. 





EpiTrorR JOURNAL:—Quite a breeze was 
created in the town meeting in this place, 
by the request of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association that the selectmen 
would insert an article in the warrant for 
the town meeting in favor of a law to enable 
wouen to vote on town affairs, and to hold 
town offices. I send you the account as re- 
ported in the Newburyport Herald under 
the sub-head, ‘‘The rib—a bone of conten- 
tion.” The account is as follows:— 


Frank B. Emery moved the indefinite 
postponement of article fifteen of the war- 
rant relating to petitioning the Legislature 
to let women hold town offices and vote in 
town affairs, ‘‘by request of Lucy Stone and 
others.”’ Calls for ‘‘Lucy” to speak on the 
subject elicited replies from the moderator 
that ‘‘Lucy” had not yet ‘‘caught his eye.” 
Mr. Emery’s motion was lost, 44 to 60. 

David E. N. Carleton moved that the 
Legislature be petitioned as desired. 

‘ G. Nason said if any number of wo- 
men wished to vote it was the duty of men 
to allow the right, and also the right to pay 
a tax for voting. 

Mr. Carleton said he had never yet heard 
any argument against Woman Suffrage. 
They were barred by an arbitrary exercise 
of man’s power. This was the old revo- 
lutionary struggle against taxation without 
representation. 

William Merrill said he would like to 
hear any arguments against Woman Suf- 
frage, if there are any. 

M. Angelo Dougherty wanted to stand 
up and be counted for the petition. 

Frank B. Emery wished all these gen- 
tlemen to give one single reason out of 
many in favor of Woman Suffrage. He 
did not wish to drag women down to the 
level of men; he believed Woman a supe- 
rior being. He would not wish her drag- 
ged into that meeting room with all its 
disorder. 

E. G. Nason said they did not wish to 
drag Woman down but raise her up. He 
had not yet, like the last speaker, learned 
to look up to his wife as his superior. 
Scripture did not teach him to. No one 
wished to drag her in anywhere, but to 
free her. 

M. A. Dougherty said it was not the 
time nor place to elaborately discourse 
on the subject, which he would happily do 
on another occasion. He bad heard the 
question debated in the Legislature and 
not heard one argument which appeals to 
reason against it, all the appeals being to 
prejudice, arguments, as in that hall, of 
scorn, contempt, and laughter. It was 
something that was coming, in ten, fifteen, 
twenty, or twenty-five years, may be. Let 
West Newbury be in the van and not be- 
hind. Woman’s place was not above man, 
but on his level). 

William Merrill said he was not a Wo- 
man’s Righter, but still he wanted to have 
an argument against it. 

The petition was indefinitely postponed, 
53 to 67. 

Mr. Dougherty inquired if the figures 
would go on record. ‘The town clerk said 
certainly. 

It seemed for the time being as though 
the town had a debating society with the 
question of women’s rights vigorously dis- 
cussed. Fifty-three men voted equal rights 
for women. So many men on the right 
side, and ready to defend it will carry the 
town yet. It is understood that Mr. 
Dougherty accepts the challenge to dis- 
cussion, and so the good work will go on. 
Your association made a good move when 
it voted this question into the town meet- 


ings. A. M. 





DEMOCRATIC ENDORSEMENT. 

After the vote on Presidential Suffrage 
for women in the Indiana House had come 
within three votes of being carried, and 
mary Democrats had voted against it, a 
Democratic citizen resented this misrepre- 
sentation of tbe party, and ina letter to 
the Indianapolis Journal speaks as follows: 


Will you permit a Democrat to say a word 
through the columns of your paper in re- 
ard to the vote taken on the ‘‘Woman Suf- 
Frage” amendment in the House of Repre- 
sentatives last Tuesday? It has been fre- 
uently charged b publicans that the 
emocrat party is the whiskey party, which 
charge I have been and still am disposed to 
say is not true in its broadest and most com- 





rehensive sense; yet the vote above re- 
erred to will, I have no doubt, enkindle 
fresh courage in the minds of those who are 
ever ey | to prefer such charges. Perhaps 
no other bill that is not on its face an out- 
and-out temperance bill strikes such a direct 
blow at the whiskey traffic as does the pro- 
posed Woman Suffrage bill; for, while it is 
true that the bill, if enacted, would give 
women the right to vote only for presicen- 
tial electors, yet it is a step in the direction. 
of absolute, unlimited female Suff: ‘ 
which would be of itself the most powerful 
temperance law that could ever be enacted. 
Woman Suffrage means not only to estab- 
lish local option and prohibition laws but 
also to retire forever from the field of poli- 
tics every man who shall undertake to pur- 
chase his nomination and election by the 
use of whiskey. Of the forty-three mem- 
bers who voted for the passage of the bill, 
thirty-eight are Republicans and five Demo- 
crats; of those who voted against it fifteen 
are Republicans and thirty one Democrats; 
while of those absent or not voting six are 
Republicans and five Democrats. 
ust what such a vote can signify I am 
unable to understand, as the question of 
Woman Suffrage has not been made a party 
issue—it has in fact heen held so far above 
every cast of partisanism that it has been 
— as frecly and favorably discussed by 
emocrats as by Republicans. It has re- 
ceived quite as favorable consideration in 
the Democratic press. The Indianapclis 
Sentinel was one of the first papers in the 
State to publicly advocate the question. 
Knowing the favorable manner in which 
this question has been received by the lead- 
ing and influential Democrats of the State, 
I feel warranted in saying that those wise 
(?) Jaw-makers who have chosen to place 
themselves so squarely upon the record on 
this question, do not represent their think- 
ing, intelligent constituents who placed 
them in office. bad do not represent the 
Democracy of Indiana. They are the 
Judases who have betrayed their masters. 
One more chance probably remains for 
them to regain their virtue—to return from 
their wanderings after ‘‘strange gods,” such 
as old fogyism has ever been pleased to erect 
and worship. The bill will probably be 
again submitted at the extra session, when 
it is to be hoped that a few, at least, of the 
thirty-one prodigals will repent and be ready 
to return to their father’s house. 


The above has the true ring. When Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans come to the state 
of mind of this Democrat, and express it as 
frankly, women will find their cause carried. 





win L. 8. 
INDIANA SENATORS ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


The Indianapolis Herald has quoted brief 
extracts from the speeches of Senators who 
voted for an amendment to secure Suffrage 
to women, which it gives us pleasure to 
quote. The J/erald says: 


Senator Spann championed the equal Suf- 
frage cause by an eloquent speech, in which 
he took occasion to say: “I have two 
daughters, and they bave as good brains as 
any two boys in the State. 1 want them to 
have an open field, and a fair fight in this 
world, and I shall do what I can to bring 
about Woman seine, that my girls may 
havea fair chance with the boys of this 
land for position and power.” 

Senator Owen said: ‘England recognizes 
the sovereignty of Woman; why shall not 
han Nag a repub:ic, recognize her sovereign- 
y 

Senator Kahlo isa native of Prussia. In 
his vote for equal Suffrage he said: ‘‘Be- 
lieving this bill to be proposing a simple 
act of justice, and as I am decidedly in fa- 
vor of doing justice to my family as well, 1 
shal] vote ‘aye.’” 

Senator Garrigus said: ‘‘As part of the 
reason why I shall vote as I do, 1 will say 
that 1 believe the true test of qualification 
for a voter is intelligence, virtue aud patri- 
otism, and believing the women of the State 
of Indiana possess these qualifications in an 
equal degree with men, I vote ‘ayc.’” 

Senator Graham said: ‘‘I believe, under 
our constitution, and by all rules of equity 
and right, the right to tax a citizen carries 
with it, and should carry with it the right 
to confer upon that citizen the privilege to 
vote; I therefore vote ‘aye.’” 

Senator Poindexter said: ‘I believe Wo- 
man Suffrage is right; therefore I vote 
‘aye.’ ” 

These are samples of the friendly and 
manly words of Senators, which their wives 
and their children will be proud to uote. 
But the Zerald also pays its respects to 
members who voted the other way. But 
we omit these, and quote the Indianapolis 
Review on the votes of Mr. Hinton, a color- 
ed man, and Mr. McSheeby, an Irishman, 
who voted against the equal rights of wo- 
men as follows: 

It does seem a little rough that a recently 
enfranchised colored man should respond 
with a sonorous ‘‘No” to a call of the ayes 
and nays on a proposition to enfranchise 
women, but it is a grotesque fact, neverthe- 
less. Does Mr. Hinton think that the des- 
tinies of our my country are safer in 
the hands of the millions of unlettered 
blacks who have recently been entrusted 
with the ballot, than those of the intelli- 

ent and cultivated ladies of the United 

tates? Mr. Hinton’s race, thanks to the 
magnanimity and high sense of justice of 
the Republican party, have been emancipa- 
ted from bondage. Does it become him to 
vote to still hold in bondage one-half the 
population of the country? Itis bondage 
to compel women to obey laws they have 
no voice in making, despite the chivalrous 
*‘taffy” with which men cover their con- 
tempt of women. And then McSheeby, 
too! Gallant Irishman, with a tribute to 
the refining and elevating influence of love- 
ly women, always on his lips! He, too, 

eared the effect of adulterating the general 
average of Irish and Ethiopian intelligence 
by an admixture of female ignorance. 


Then also the women are duly credited 
with their adherence to principle even when 
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it isat their own cost. Men who opposed 
the bill said: ‘If you will allow us to 
amend the bill by writing in ‘white women,’ 
we will support it.” The ladies replied, 
“No we will not desert our black sisters. 
If the bill isso amended we do not want it. 
If the black women are to be thrown over- 
board we will go down with them this time, 
but we will not stay down; we will come 
back again to demand the right of Suffrage 
for all women.” This noble example of 
the friends of equal Suffrage standing by 
the black women of the State, ready to ac- 
cept defeat rather than desert them, ought 
not to lose its influence on the race. It 
elicits the praise of all, and especially 
should Mr. Hinton ponder over it, in view 
of his recent vote. 
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GREAT SUFFRAGE MEETING IN ENGLAND. 


English women surely prove their desire 
for enfranchisement if one may judge by 
their activity in holding meetings, and oth- 
erwise pushing their cause. Their Women’s 
Suffrage Journal reports one of these meet- 
ings as follows:— 


The great demonstration of women in 
Birmingham, which took place on the 22nd 
of February, was a truly magnificent gath- 
ering, not only as regards numbers, but 
also in enthusiastic support of the claim 
put forward for enfranchisement. The 
night was extremely inclemeént; snow had 
been falling all day, and continued during 
the assembling of the meeting, while the 
streets were deeply covered Ld a quagmire 
of half-melted snow. Notwithstanding the 
discomfort, the great hall, which holds 
more than 4, persons, was densely 
crowded some time before the proceedings 
began; and as the women still came throng- 
ing the doors in hundreds, vainly seeking 
for admission, the doors had to be closed in 
order to prevent dangerous pressure on 
those already inside. An overflow meeting 
was arranged in a neighboring hall, to ac- 
commodate those excluded, many of whom, 
however, returned home on account of the 
weather, as they could not obtain places in 
the great meeting. The policemen on duty 
said it was fortunate for them that the 
night was inclement; for, had it been fine, 
they would hardly have known how to deal 
with the overpowering pressure. Had the 
weather permitted, the overflow demonstra- 
tion would have taken place in the open 
space about the door, and been addressed 
by some of the speakers who were prepared 
for the occasion. 

The meeting was presided over by Mrs. 
H. W. Crosskey, and the other speakers 
were Mrs. Alfred Southall, Mrs. Oliver 
Scatcherd, Miss Becker, Mrs. Beddoe, Miss 
Eliza Sturge, Mrs. Aifred Osler, Mrs, Fen- 
wick Miller, Miss Downing, Miss C. A. 
Biggs, Miss Craigen, Mrs. C, E. Mathews, 
onl Mrs. R. W. Dale. The resolutions 
passed by a great and unanimous 
roceed- 
by the 





‘were 
show of uplifted hands, and the 
ings were throughout characterize 
greatest interest and enthusiasm. 

A portion of one of the side galleries was 
reserved for gentlemen, of whom many 
were present, and who must have been 
greatly impressed with the novel and im- 
posing spectacle of the vast hall and plat- 
form crowded from floor to — with an 
assemblage of women, to testify to the 
earnestness of their desire for the recogni- 
tion of their claim to the parliamentary 
franchise. 

The Irish question puts back the woman 
question in Parliament. But it only waits 
for time. It_is sure to succeed. L. 8. 
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NEBRASKA RIGHTS. 





The women of Nebraska are elated and 
delighted by their success in securing the 
passage of the bill to remove the word 
‘‘male” from the constitution. Hon. E. M, 
Correll, whose perseverance and good man- 
agement carried the question through, re- 
ceives, as he deserves, the gratitude of Ne- 
braska women, and of all women. 

The press of that State shows a friendly 
attitude. The Lincoln Journal says:— 


It is free to say that in Representative 
Correll the bill had an excellent champion, 
and but tor his tireless labors it would have 
died in its youth. He worked earnestly and 
honestly for the measure, and, although 
when it came up for final disposition it 
seemed about to be lost, he still clung to 
the last hope, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing the bill pass, if only by one vote. 
He deserves credit for his tenacity. 


The Nebraska State Journal says:— 


The friends of the bill may congratulate 
themselves in having such an able cham- 
pion as Mr. Correll, and his constituents 
feel proud over one of the hardest working 
members in the house, 

The Hebron Journal, the Literary News 
and the Beatrice Hzpress evidently take pride 
in the fact that Nebraska has taken this ad- 
vance step. A correspondent of the Ar- 
press says :— 

I am glad that Nebraska has women who 
are not afraid to speak out on this question, 
and not only speak but act. It seems strange 
that people so essentially liberty-loving as 
the people of these United States, should 
fail to see the injustice of not allowing a 
woman to have a voice in making the laws 
by wlich she is governed, simply because 
she is a woman. en who would fight that 
agnegro or an ignorant foreigner should be 
enfranchised, will yet fight to prevent his 
wife, daughter or sister from exercising the 
most sacred right of intelligent humanity 
—that of self-government. 


A society is already formed, and the 
sounds of active work are heard. Mrs. C. 
D. B. Colby, who is so pleasantly remem- 
bered at the Woman’s Congress in this city 
last fall, edits a column in the Beatrice Zz- 





press in the interest of Suffrage for women, 


' and the indications are all in favor of the 


Constitutional Amendment, which will put 
all citizens on an equal footing before the 
law. Success to them, say we all of us. 

L. 8. 
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REASUNING BY OFFSETS. 

Like writers on most questions, Mr. Fran- 
cis Parkman reasons by offsets, which, on 
the Woman question is not reasoning at all; 
unless indeed it can be shown that the 
“‘Woman question” is not also the man 
question. His classification of Woman as 
a ‘‘non-combatant” and of man as a “‘com- 
batant” illustrates his logical method—a 
method which leaves one or the other party 
practically outside of the problem, that is, 
outside of humanity. Whereas, a polar- 
bear, wholly outside of humanity would 
undoubtedly regard Mr. Parkman himself 
as a ‘‘non-combatant.” Meeting him.in the 
“academic grove,” his polar majesty could 
easily fell the savant to the earth with his 
uplifted paw, thus offsetting a powerful 
forearm against a powerful forebrain. 

If the theory of the ‘‘survival of the fit- 
test” insuch a tragedy would have to ‘‘suf- 
fer all the disaster to which fancy is subject 
from fact,” how can the superior fitness of 
the male fighter argue the rightful or ra- 
tional supremacy of the forearm of man, as 
compared to that of Woman in the evolu- 
tion of nature and history? Or rather, 
what rational comparison can there be be- 
tween the combatant and non-combatant 
parties in the case, in the discovery of the 
rights of either? 

Thus the primal mistake of Mr. Park- 
man’s reviewers (if mistake it was) lay in 
their oversight of his premises; that is, his 
assumption of the discrete or separate indi- 
vidualism of the sexes, and his discussion 
of their normal spheres on the basis of their 
divergent physical or mental characteristics. 
Until it can be scientifically shown that the 
creative (or created) germ of either sex, of 
any species, is a distinct being, neither its 
subjectivity nor its sovereignty, as related 
to the other sex, can be logically affirmed. 
The rights of the sexes, like their apparent 
origin, are communal, and any attempt to 
limit the communion, as by saying that the 
feminine may not compass the political or 
the masculine the domestic realm, is as un- 
scientific as it is repressive and demoraliz- 
ing to both realms—tending to perpetuate 
the wrong arm of power rather than the 
right arm of justice in human history. 

If man and woman are simply an equa- 
tion, in which x equals y, however involved 
with factors on either side,any process of rea- 
soning which does not lead to the ‘‘clearing 
of fractions,” or the discovery of the unita- 
ry value of each member, is as far from so- 
cial science as from the laws of mathe- 
matics. 

Departing from the logical method, it is 
equally easy to make out Woman a ‘‘non- 
combatant” angel, or a man an immortal 
hero, and demi-god. But in the ‘‘commu- 
nity of rights” it is manifest that the ‘‘an- 
gel” needs a more material foothold, and 
the “‘hero” a gentler forearm, if not a finer 
forebrain in human civilization. 

In this crude analysis it is not to be im- 
plied that the arm of physical prowess has 
no normal place in the evolution of nations. 
The pre-historic period in which the male 
animal (or man) captured his mate by fell- 
ing her to the earth (if she resisted his au- 
thority), and that medieva! era in which 
men whipped their wives with a switch ‘‘no 
thicker than a man’s thumb,” were doubt- 
less equally true to their antecedent condi- 
tions. Should Woman ever seize the club 
or switch, and so bring us back to barbar- 
ism, it would then be time enough for us 
heroically to act on the defensive, and ap- 
peal to the male militia to aid us in staying 
the ungracious innovations! 

But, as Henry Clay once said to his white 
overseer who appealed for help to whipa 
slave who seemed likely to whip him: 
‘There has been whipping enough.” We 
announce the final law of equilibrium—the 
complete word of justice and reciprocity as 
between the sexes, 

L. VerrEs BENEFICIO. 


Hopedale, Mass. 
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SIGNIOk GAVAZZI. 

This Italian evangelist and patriot visited 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently and preached in 
several of the churches. In one of his ser- 
mons he made the statement that there 
were about three thousand churches in Italy 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and just one 
to Christ. 

This shows the inconsistency of this 
church, whose members expect to gain heav- 
en through the intercession of a woman, yet 
hold the women around them in such light 
esteem. Many a devout Catholic says his 
prayers to the virgin mother, and then goes 
home to beat the Mary of his own fireside; 
and the obedient wife has no redress for her 
wrongs. 

My heart has often ached for these toiling, 
burden-bearing women, some of whom have 
so little to brighten their earthly lot. If the 
blessed mother cannot help them, the dear 
Father will render justice sometime. 

8. M. Purxrs. 





MISS BARIGHT’S SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
AND EXPRESSION, 

‘rhe Pupils’ Recital of the School of Elo. 
cution and Expression, conducted by Miss 
Anna Baright, last Friday evening, was ex- 
ceedingly gratifying. If this is the first 
recital, conveying so much honest work in 
voice training and the true idea that all mo- 
tion comes from emotion, what may we not 
expect in the coming recitals? Where all 
were so excellent in their renderings, it 
would be unkindly to distinguish any spec- 
ial one, but the quiet confidence and modes- 
ty of the pupils,seemingly enthused with the 
nobility of their study, and speaking with- 
out nervousness or an unnecessary tone or 
gesture, was very noticeable and pleasing. 
Miss Baright has fittingly taken up the baton 
dropped by the lamented Prof. Munroe, 
and no one doubts but that this little lady 
can hold her own against any other master 
in the city. Boston may well be proud of 
this School of Elocution. We should add 
that the piano solos of Miss Mabel Daggett 
added much to the harmony and goodness 
of this recital. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


PHYLLIS ELEANOR CLARKE, 





Phyllis Eleanor, the beloved wife of 
James W. Clarke (editor Boston Zraveller), 
died Feb. 20, 1881, aged 29 years. 

Before the sad, strange mystery of death 
we pause while we remember the beauty 
and the sweetness of her life. The bereav- 
ed husband and four little daughters,—the 
eldest seven years and the youngest seven 
days,—are not alone in their grief for the 
devoted wife and mother, nor alone in 
memories of her loveliness. Tender and 
true in every relation of life; aloving wife, 
a devotcd mother, an affectionate friend; 
and of her these sweetest words of woman- 
hood may be truly said: ‘‘She always made 
home happy.” L. W. 





MRS. R. N. ALLEN. 
Mrs. R. N. Allen of Maquoketa, Towa, 
died in Philadelphia on Monday of last 
week. Mrs. Allen was an active Suffragist, 
an officer in the Iowa State Society and of 
the Nations] Association, and of the Wo- 
man’s Congress. She was secretary of the 
W. C. T. U. of Lowa, and was one of the 
first women to hold the office of notary 
public. She had amassed a handsome for- 
tune, but was liberal and charitable in its 
use. Her excellent business ability which 
had made her pecuniarily independent, en- 
abled her also to be a most effective aid to 
the reformatory work to which she devoted 
time and thought. Her husband and three 
children survive her. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Robins and pussy willows have come. 


Susan B. Anthony has just passed her 
sixtieth birthday. 


Clarendon, Vermont, has elected a woman 
superintendent of public schools. 


The prohibitory bill passed the Massa- 
chusetts House this week by a very large 
majority. 

Lexington, by a vote of 16 to 2, voted to 
ask.the Legislature to enacta Woman Suf- 
frage law. 

Nebraska would not pass a prohibitory 
liquor law, but has fixed the license at $100 
for treating. 

Mrs. Abba G. Woolson continues her lec- 
tures in this city, which are more and more 
appreciated, as her large audiences testify. 


The Wisconsin Legislature defeated by a 
close vote the Woman Suffrage and prohi- 
bition amendments to the State constitu- 
tion. 

‘I'he amendment providing for School 
Suffrage for women which passed the 
Rhode Island House was defeated in the 
Senate. 

The money needed to procure a bust of 
the late Bishop Gilbert Haven has been 
subscribed, and the bust will soon be 
completed and presented. 


Miss Emma Kinney holds the position of 
engrossing clerk of the Senate in Nebraska, 
Miss Outcalt enrolling clerk and Miss 
Strickland engrossing clerk of the House. 

Wendell Phillips’s lecture before the 
Salem Lyceum on the Irish question closed 
the season with great éclat. It was one of 
his most brilliant, eloquent and effective 
discourses. 

The amount donated tothe proprietors of 
the Parker Memorial Meeting House was 
$25,000, not $50,000 as before stated, and 
there still remains a mortgage of $20,000 on 
the Meeting House. 

The reading by Mr. George Riddle in the 
beautiful banquet hall of the Hotel Ven- 
dome, on Wednesday evening, in sid of the 
Cooking School, was largely attended and 
very much enjoyed. 

The Woman’s Educational Association 
proposes a memorial to the late William 
Morris Hunt in the form of an art scholar- 
ship, to be styled the Hunt Memorial Schol- 
arship for Women. 











CARPETS. 





BUY DIRECT of the MANUFACTURERS 





We are now offering a Special Line of Carpets, which 
are well worth the inspection of all buyers. 


100 Pieces ROYAL WILTONS,. . 


at $2.25, usual price, $3.00 


250 “ MOUQUETTES, .... .1.50, « 2.00 
500 “ BEST BODY BRUSSELS, .1.25, « 1.75 
1000 “ TAPESTRY, ...... %, “ 1.00 
600 “ EXTRA SUPERFINE, 75&85,  “ 1.00 


Special Line English Sheet Oil Cloths, $1.00. 


These goods are of the best quality and warranted, and are sold much 
below the market value. 


John X James Dobson, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, Boston. 


DREYDOPPEL’S 
FAMOUS WHITE BORAX SOAP. 








Awarded First Prize Medal at Centennial, and at Paris, 1878, The FINEST and most ECONOMICA: 
Soap for all purposes, and the wy a borax soap made. Prepared clean materia! 
ulteration and is fully equal to the best imported Castile Soap. Ht 
; and for washing all fine thinge, such as silks, baby-linen, laces, 
great merit as a toilet soap, and is unequalled for the bath and for washing the hea¢ 


witha peculiar boraz lye, contains no 
4 A pt A ‘or J 
is Tavalesble. It has 





A necessity in every house for all purifying and disinfecting purposes. in honest 
wet, DREYDOPPEL, on every bar, and fac simile of Paris and Centen. 
grocers. 


POUND bars, with maker's name 





al 


m pure 
ints, ete., 
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Put up invariabl 


nial medals on face of wrapper. For sale by all first class 
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No Money Required for Huma 


Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for an 
ed re paid 


pias < a was os ay article in ee Hair ie, Ses oe goods ee! be seen and inspected befo: reer, 2 

‘or. No obligation ee unless perfectly satisfaotory. Observe the following price list: 

French Hair Switches, with short stems, extra even hair— a 5am 7 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for ...sseeesseesees $10 Weighing 3 oz., over 26 in. long, for.........+.+- » 4 
Weighing 4 0z., 30 in. long, for........sseeeeeee + 7 . Weighing 24% oz ,over 24 in. long, for..........+++ 3 
Weighing 314 oz., over 34 yard long, for.....+++++ 5 Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long......... coccee 8 


We advise every lady to make a selection from the above lot at once. We consider these the greatest 
bargains. Still another lot of 5000 Real Hair Switches, from 4 to 1 yard Jong, at the ridiculously low prices 


of 50c., 75c , $1, $1.50, $2 and $2.50. We shall sell one jot of Real Ha’ 
price as the plain, and are safe in saying such is uneqnalled in the annals of hair. Ore large 


eavy Puffs for 20c., 10c. and 
in the world, for 15c., 


marked down from 
75c. Curlsin all lengths, Frizzes in all styles. 


Seen, 306! and Sle.» being lese than half the cost of importation’ Oucdmms One 
7 . an 3 ng less than ha e cost of im n. ‘ 
metic for 5¢.; cost 17c. Coudray’s Bandoilre, 10c,; less than cost. ing x > Nets, 
French Hairpins, lc. per bunch. Real Hair Coquetts, 25c.; mark 


ir GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
lot of Extra 
the finest 


The largest size Crimp N 10c.; 
down from 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, warranted water fay the prettiest and most natural wave ever worn. $5, 


$8, $10 and upward. Ladies’ and Gents’ Artificial 


eads of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and upward. We war- 


rant to sell the best and cheapest in prices, and to give satisfaction to all our customers. orn hair and 


combings taken in exchange. 


PARIS HAIR STORE 


426 Washington St., corner Summer, e ° 


BOSTON. 














The probate and chancery committee re- 
ported that the petition for such legislation 
as will enable married women to secure 
from and make to their husbands convey- 
ances of property, etc., should be referred 
to the next Legislature. 


The Czar of Russia has been assassinated. 
Bombs were thrown under his carriage, the 
explosion mangling his body in a shocking 
manner. The assassins are arrested. The 
son of the Czar is proclaimed emperor. 
Safety comes only with equal rights: 


The JUustrated Scientific News, published 
by Munn & Co., New York, is a bright lit- 
tle paper devoted to the sciences and their 
applications in the arts and industries, and 
will be a valuable assistant to those who 
value science as applied to practical work. 


Mr. J. K. Hamilton Wilcox, secretary of 
the New York Woman Suffrage Committee, 
makes an extraordinary statement of threats 
of personal violence, bulldozing, and intim- 
idation used at the last fall election to pre- 
vent women in that State from voting on 
school questions. 


Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement’s ‘‘Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, Engravers and their 
Works” has reached a seventh edition, 
which will be issued this week by James 
R. Osgood & Co. The same firm has near- 
ly ready Mr. G. 8. Hall’s essays and criti- 
cisms, entitled ‘‘Aspects of German Cul- 
ture.” 


Thomas Motley, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Humane Society, called at 
the Lime Rock Lighthouse and presented 
Ida Lewis, the keeper, with the Society’s 
medal as a reward for her heroism in say- 
ing the lives of two soldiers from Fort 
Adams, who broke through the ice in the 
harbor Jast month. 


The prize offered by the Northboro’ Lyce- 
um for the best essay on ‘‘What has Massa- 
chusetts done for the country?” was award- 
ed to an English lady, now of that town, 
Mrs. Charles W. Felt, who for some years 
assisted her husband in the management of 
an Anglo-American newspaper published 
in Liverpool. 


The Advance says, “One of the bright 
spots in Cincinnati is the kindergarten for 
the little children of the poor. too young or 
otherwise incapacitated for attendance on 
the public schools, supported by an associa- 
tion of distinguished ladies under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Alphonso Taft. Our great cit- 
ies will lie, as now, inthe darkness of the 
shadow of drunkenness, lewdness, and all 
the abominations that empty into the slough 
of hopeless poverty, until the noblest wo- 





men combine, with their prayers in their 
fingers’ ends, to work out the municipal 
sa) vation that seems such a hopeless task for 
the wisest men.” But why does not the 
Advance say with the ballot in their hands? 


Rev. M. A. Dougherty, who made an elo- 
quent appeal for Woman Suffrage, at the 
West Newbury town meeting, on Monday, 
was invited to speak on the snbject ata 
future date, by vote of the town, on motion 
of Thomas Bradley, Jr., seconded by Frank 
B. Emery, a strong opponent of the meas- 
ure. 


A correspondent of the Boston Traveller 
denies the statement made by that paper 
that the New York Sorosis always black- 
balls the leaders of the Woman Suffrage 
movement, and. says that not only are Suf- 
fragists members of Sorosis, but that active 
Suffragists have been specially entertained, 
and states a fact to prove it. 


Miss Kate Sanborn is to give two literary 
lectures in Chancellor Crosby’s church, New 
York on the Tuesday afternoons of April 5 
and 12 at 30’clock. The first is on the 
“Old Miracle Plays,” the second on “‘Literary 
Frivolities.” Miss Sanborn is a graceful 
speaker, as well as stirring, and will find 
her audience, as those who are voices and 
not echoes always do. 


The Massachusetts School Suffrage law 
met with a little tribulation in the Senate 
this week. But the next day the amended 
bill passed 21 to 14, Senators having evi- 
dently thought better of it. The chairman 
of the committee in the discussion said he 
thought ‘few men would vote under such 
conditions as the old law imposed” which 
was pleasant to hear, since men legislators 
generally find it so difficult to see the case 
from the point of view of women. 


No women elected for school committee 
in Milford. Mrs. Eliza N. Taft received 
the nomination for two years, by two of 
three caucuses, to fill a vacancy caused by 
aresignation. The Citizen’s ticket won the 
day, electing three men, two for three years, 
the one for two years having 552 votes 
against Mrs. Taft who received 528, lacking 
twenty-five votes of an election. The gain 
over last year is an acknowledged nomina- 
tion, and 134 votes. One hundred and eleven 
women have been registered in the two years, 
one hundred and six now residents of the 
town, ninety of whom voted this year. 
New voters fifteen. Of the sixteen not vot- 
ing, three never voted, six are known to be 
unavoidably absent from town, seven only 
not accounted for. The articlein the town 
warrant was not reached. It comes up at 
the adjourned meeting, March 21. 
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THE POPPYTOWN LYCEUM. 


HOLDS A DEBATE UPON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
(An essentially true report of a real debate.] 

The Poppytown Lyceum held its weekly 
session on February 19th. with a large au- 
dience in attendance. The question for 
debate was: ‘‘Resolved, That the Suffrage 
is Woman's Right.” The leading disput- 
ants were: affirmative, Mr. Panville; nega- 
tive, Mr. Podgers. The entire dispute was 
conducted courteously, but with spirit, a 
large number entering into the discussion. 
We subjoin a brief report of the main ar- 
guments: 

Mr. Panvitue (affirmative)—It seems to 

me, Mr. President, that in convincing so 
intelligent an audience as this of the sound- 
ness of the proposition under discussion, 
my duty isa light one. I have only to point 
to the fact that many of the wealthiest prop- 
erty-holders in Eogland and in this country 
are women; that the leading novelist of the 
world, lately deceased, was a woman; that 
almost the entire business of education, 
outside our colleges, is in the hands of wo- 
men; that hundreds of women in this coun- 
try are earning by their honest labor in- 
comes of from one to five thousand dollars, 
and even more; that upon their property 
they are taxed without ability to dispose at 
all of the tax-money; and that women are 
daily tried in our courts, and have never a 
jury of their peers. I have only to mention 
these things to show you that injustice is 
daily done in this land, which pretends to 
be a land of justice and of equal rights for 
all; to show you that taxation exists witl- 
out representation and that honest labor, 
though gaining some sort of reward in spite 
of everything, is yet robbed of the full val- 
ue of its efforts, by political disabilities. 
These things demand a remedy. That rem- 
edy is the Suffrage. Therefore, as giving 
her equal wages with man for equal work; 
as giving her representation in return for 
taxation and as a recognition of her equal 
brain power with man, I demand the Suf- 
frage as Woman’s right. 

Mr. PopaGeErs (negative)—I don’t see no 
use, Mr. President, in no such nonsense as 
Panville’s. Women hain’t no property to 
speak of. Half on’em,—yes, three-quarters 
on em’,—hain’t none, an’ them ’t has, their 
fathers or husbands give it to them. [lIn- 
terruption—‘‘Principles, not men!”] Mr. 
President, am I a goin’ to be interrupted in 
this way? It spiles my argumeat; jest 
spiles it. [Laughter.] No, Mr. President, 
they hain’t no property—here in Poppy- 
town they hain’t none at all—and, besides, 
Mr. President, how’d our women feel,—the 
real purty, modest ones, I mean,—a-filin’ 
up to town-meetin’ an’ a-castin’ in their 
votes? They'd feel pretty awful mean,—a 
tryin’ to git the power away from the men 
that way? For that’s what they mean, ex- 
actly. They say by their actions, these 
violinctious persons do, ‘‘You’ve got the 
power, an’ you’ve got to give us some.” 
Hain’t that pretty selfish, Mr. President? 
An’ shall we give it to’em? No, sir, never! 
an’ the Bible, Mr. President,—the Bible 
dead agin it. What does it say in Genesis? 
‘‘Her desire shall be to her husband, an’ he 
shall rule over her.” An’ don’t St. Paul 
and St. Peter tell wives to obey their hus- 
band? Yes, sir. That settles it for me. 
I’ve my own opinion of them as is agin 
Scripter. No, sir, the Scripter settles it. 
The Suffrage ain’t Woman’s mght, an’ any 
fool can see it ain’t. 

Miss PLANVILLE—There are, however, 
some, not fools, who do not see it. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. ] 

Mrs. BanvitLE—Does the gentleman 
mean, Mr. President, that because the Bible 
may seem to indicate that a woman should 
defer in her domestic relations to her hus- 
band,-that her husband shall rule over ker,— 

that, therefore, she shall not vote? Or that 
she shall be ruled over by other women’s 
husbands, without a word in her own de- 
fence? 1s there anything in a condition of 
domestic servitude that forbids voting? If 
80, all male waiters, cooks and other male 
servants should not vote? 

Mr. Ropcers—The cases is different, 
very different, in fact, not sinilar,—not at 
al) similar. I can see it plain, very plain. 
They are quite different, quite so, yes, very 
much so,—and the whole spirit of Scripter 
is agin Woman’s voting. Now where does 
it say that women can vote? Nowhere, sir, 
nowhere. , 

Miss PLANVILLE— Where does it say that 
men can vote? -[Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. Ropcers—Plenty of places, plenty 
of places for them as reads Scripter in the 
right spirit,—and I must say, I don’t never 
want to see no daughter of mine a-going up 
and a-putting the ballot, a thing that'll 
sile and pollute her forever, into the ballot- 
box. No, sir, never! 

Miss CanvitteE—The leading disputant 
on the affirmative has summed up the 
case, Mr. President, in so masterly a man- 
ner that very little remains to be said. I 
should, however, like to mention the splen- 
did preparations now making in all direc- 
tions for the thorough education of our 
young women; their gradual entrance into 
the arts and the liberal professions, and the 
distinction they are winning wherever they 
work. Ali these have done and are doing 
@ great deal to reveal the injustice of their 


political disabilities. Wherever they have 
taken advantage of their begrudged per- 
mission to vote on the school question,—a 
single question out of a thousand that men 
vote for by the payment of the same tax,— 
the result has bettered the schools and de 

veloped something of the woman-power in 
the State. It is impossible that the first in- 
troduction of a numerous and inexperienc 

ed class of voters should not be attended 
with some embarrasments; and there is no 
reason to suppose that the Suffrage will im- 
mediately remedy all the unjust legislation 
now in force against women, any more than 
it has entirely remedied all the troubles of 
men; but as a means of partial justifica- 
tion, and in view of her progress and her 
present position, Woman demands the Suf- 
frage as her right. 

Mr. Copcers—That’s just the thing! 
The lady has just hit it! There will be em- 
barrassments, dreadful embarrassments,— 
and worse, a great deal worse! Why, just 
think of it! There are seventy thousand 
more women than men in this State. Give 
‘em the ballot, and what'll become of the 
men? That's what I'd like you to tell me! 
The fust thing you know, there’ll be a wo- 
man governor, and a woman lieutenant- 
governor; women for councilors, women 
for legislators, women for constables,—good 
heavens, Mr. President, where shall we be 
then? 

Miss PLANVILLE (emphatically)—In ruin, 
everything will bein ruin! [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. Copaers (testily)—I didn’t say any- 
thing about ruin. I mean, is that going to 
be right and just and proper? Is it accord- 
ing to law and gospel for men to take back 
seats that way? No, sir. Shall we vote 
for Woman Suffrage? The moment we do 
it, our power is gone! 

Miss RaNvVILLE—I didn’t know that the 
simple possession of power was an argu- 
ment for always keeping it. In that case, 
no fyranny should ever have been over- 
thrown. 

Mr. Mopeers—There are some things 
that even women don’t know. [Loud 
laughter. } 

Mr. QuopcERs—But, Mr. President, the 
chief argument to my mind against Woman 
Suffrage has been scarcely touched upon. 
It is the effect, the vilifying effect— [Inter- 
ruption—“‘How do the men stand it?” 
Frowns from president and speaker.] —up- 
on her beautiful character. Ah! think 
of the glorious and beneficial influence of 
Woman, in her present sheltered and do- 
mestic and eminently proper sphere. Ah! 
the influence of a mother’s prayers. What 
time will mothers have for prayer in those 
degenerate days—may we never live to see 
them!—when they can vote? (if there will 
be any mothers then, which I doubt!) They 
will be racing the streets all day long and 
every day in the year, voting and seeking 
office! No, my friends, no, Mr President, 
let us preserve the modesty and sweetness 
of our women at all hazards! Let us allow 
nothing to interfere with the sacredness of 
the domestic relations! 

Mr. CopGcers (approvingly)—Just right, 
Brother Quodgers—seeking for office all the 
time! We might let ’em vote; but give ’em 
the offices? Never! 

* Mrs. ManvitLE—Mr. President, I have 
lived for many years among you, and, as 
you know, have brought up a large family 
of children. I have tried todo it with all 
diligence and prayer. I have no hesitation 
in saying, and you know it to be true—that 
I should pray just as earnestly, and labor 
just as hard for my family if the ballot 
should be given me tomorrow, asI do now. 
Yes,even moreso, for my feeling of respon- 
sibility would be heavier, and it would spur 
me to greater offorts. And I do not imag- 
ine that the ten or fifteen minutes annually 
required for me to drop my ballot would 
materially interfere with my domestic du- 
ties. I often spend a longer time in the 
equally terrible duty of dropping a tetter into 
the post-box, without detriment. And as 
for the natures of men and women,—does 
the gentleman imagine that nature can be 
affected by a proceeding of this sort? Does 
he think that any legislation can alter the 
mutual dependence of men and women 
upon each other, or affect their mutual 
love? Does he think that any consideration 
can still the yearning of motherhood, or 
lessen the secret ties that bind together a 
mother and her children? 

Mr. Lopcers—Wal, yes, I think votin’ 
would. It would be jest the death on ’em. 
You're a good womap, Mrs. Manville, an’ a 
good mother, an’ a good neighbor, but I’m 
afeard that you’d read,an’ study too much 
fer yergood. You don’t know how it'll 
change ye! It'll make an awful change in 
ye! Ye’re makin’ a drefful mistake. Don’t 
yer see that yer husband an’ all of us, hus- 
bands an’ fathers, are a-doin’ fer ye better’n 
ye could do fer yerselves? 

Mrs. ManvittE—No, sir, I do not. I 
see that at my husband’s death, 1, who have 
labored and saved and helped him as much 
as he has helped himself, can have one-third 
of the common property; that if I die, 
he has all of the common property; that 
laws pertaining to litigation, to change of 
name, to transfers of property, are in near- 
ly every State of the Union, favorable, 
greatly favorable, toman. I say thatif I 





have a soul to save, if I have a brain to un- 


derstand, if I have a hand cunning to do, 
as the average man, and no one present will 
deny that I have these things, I have also a 
right to that which protects the soul, the 
brain and the hand of that man,—the Suf- 
frage! [Applause ] 

PREsIDENT—The time having expired for 
free debate, I call upon the leading disput- 
ants to close the discussion. 

Mr. PANVILLE (affirmative)—Mr. Presi- 
dent, as there have been very few arguments 
advanced upon the other side, and as they 
have been amply met by my able colleagues, 
I will say nothing further than to mention 
that a distinguished writer has said of Wo- 
man, that she is the conscience of the race. 
Where, gertlemen, isconscience more need- 
ed than in politics? I believe, as arule, as 
our opponents have borne testimony, that 
women are better than men, that their judg- 
ment of character is deeper and more uner- 
ring, and that they will vote, broadly speak- 
ing, for good men and for good measures, 
particularly in matters relating to sanitary 
and social science, and temperance reform. 
I am reminded in asking those present to 
deal candidly with this subject, that one of 
our late senators recently told me that he 
had always thought the Woman Suffragists 
had the right of it, but that when the bill 
came up in the Senate, he voted against it. 
‘‘Not that I really disapproved of it,” he 
said soberly, ‘‘only I thought public senti- 
ment wasn’t really ready for it, and it was 
going to be quite achange. And that,” he 
added sagely, ‘‘seemed to be about the way 
most of them felt about it.” Thus we see 
what noble reasons actuate our accomplish- 
ed legislators. In closing, I must relate a 
little anecdote contributed by Judge Rus- 
sell. He saw the first express train that 
ever whizzed through Venezuela: 

*‘How grand!” he exclaimed. 
proud day for Venezuela.” 

“I don’t think so!” cried a native Vene- 
zuelan, standing by; ‘‘jackasses are much 
better.” 

Mr. PopGErs (negative)—There not bein’ 
any argyments to answer onthe affirmative, 
1 will simply say that the array of evidence 
of the wickedness and folly of Woman Suf- 
frage seems to me, though more might be 
said, sufficient to condemn it in the eyes of 
an intelligent aujence like the present. 
We've got the money, we ’arn it, an’ we 
propose to keep it. We'v> got the votin’ 
power, an’ we propose to keep it. We aint 
a-goin’ to have our women made masculine 

an’ hard, an’ our owr privileges took away 
in no sech way as is proposed here to-night. 
Women don’t want to vote. They’re most- 
ly good, an’ they see the effects it would 
have on’em. The ballot may raise men, 
but women it’ll sink to the lowest depths, 
an’ most women hev the sense to see it. It 
stands to reason it would. O’ course it 
would. Nobuddy but these crazy fanny- 
tics will denige of it. Mr. President, the 
question is settled. [Applause. | 
Mrs. Kate CLARK, 
soe 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY—EDUCATION 
OPEN TO WOMEN. 


“This isa 


The largest vote ever recorded in the 
Senate of Cambridge University has con- 
firmed the report and recommendation of 
the Syndicate appointed to consider certain 
memorials relating to the encouragement of 
higher education among women, , Old 
Cambridge faces were rife in all the streets 
converging on the Senate House, and greet- 
ings on the pavement were frequent and 
hearty. The railway trains were full; and 
in one of them Mr. Fawcett, M. P., Post- 
master-General, went from London, to vote 
on a question in which Mrs. Fawcett feels 
an interest equal to his own. Indeed, the 
ladies were prompt to demonstrate their ear- 
nest concern in the event of the day, by 
taking early possession of the end gallery, 
and a large part of bothside galleries abutt- 
ing thereon. The hall was crowded, and, 
for a time, rather noisy; but the under- 
graduates who looked down upon the dense- 
ly-thronged area, and who jocosely greet- 
ed a few prominent persons on their en- 
trance, subsided into tolerable quietude as 
the voting proceeded. From the first it was 
certain that the proposals would be approved 
by a majority quite overwhelming. The 
opposition had not the ghost of a chance, 
so soon as it was known that the congrega- 
tion would of a certainty be full. Thence- 
forth, the affirming of the Graces to be of- 
fered to the Senate was a foregone con- 
clusion, and was so declared even by mal- 
contents. The circular letter which had 
been issued by leading professors and lec- 
turers betrayed, therefore, a needless alarm. 
It is true that, among the friends of female 
education, in Cambridge, an impression 
prevails that the question ought never to 
have been raised’ at all; that, under the 
hitherto existing informal system, women 
have been practically getting an excellent 
education; and that a needless risk was in- 
curred by challenging this vote. A crisis 
was threatened; but all is well that ends 
well; and the advantages of University edu- 
cation are now formally attainable by wo- 
men. What the Syndicate recommended 
was that women admitted to the Honor ex- 
amination shouid be required to have ful- 
filled the same conditions of residence as are 
imposed on members of the University; and 





that they should either have given the same 


evidence of preliminary training by passing 
the previous examination or one of the vari 
ous substitutes already accepted for it, or 
else should have obtained an Honor certifi- 
cate inthe higher local examination, with 
the condition of passing in certain specified 
groups. It is further recommended that 
the University shall grant to each successful 
candidate a certificate setting forth the con- 
ditions under which she has been admitted 
to the Tripos examination, and the standard 
to which she has attained. Residence is to 
be kept at Girton College, at Newnham 
College, or within the precincts of the Uni- 
versity, under the regulations of one or 
other of those colleges; or in any similar 
institution which the University may here- 
after recognize. 
At half-past two o’clock the doors of the 

Senate House were thrown open; and ina 
very short space of time the spacious in- 
terior was filled. The business to be dis- 
posed of was the voting upon certain 
Graces, over thirty in number, the first three 
being those in which chief public interest 
was felt. More time was consumed in tak- 
ing the votes of the Senate upon two of 
these Graces than in getting through all the 
rest of the business upon the paper. The 
first Grace, ‘that the report, dated Dec, 3, 

1880, of the Syndicate appointed June 3, 

1880, to consider four memorials relating to 
the encouragement to be givento the higher 
education of women, be confirmed, with 

the exception of two paragraphs, left over 
for separate votes,” was passed by 398 pla- 

cets against 32 non-placets, or considerably 
more than ten to one. The second Grace 
applied to a paragraph in which the Syndi- 
cate recommended, ‘‘that in each class of 
female students in which the names are ar- 

ranged in order of merit, the place which 

each of such students would have occupied 

in the corresponding class of members of 
the University shall be indicated.” This 

too was passed by a majority quite as de- 

cisive, the numbers being 258 placets and 

26 non-placets. The third Grace, ‘‘that the 

examiners for a Tripos shall be at liberty 

to state, if the case be so, that a female stu. 

dent who has failed to satisfy them has in 

their opinion reached a standard equivalent 

to that required from members of the Uni- 

versity for the ordinary B. A. degree,’’ was 
agreed ‘to, without voting; and thus the 

question of the day was triumphantly solved 

in favor of that greatest and noblest of the 

“rights of women,” the right of a mental 

and intellectual development equal to that 

which is accorded to man. It may be 

brought to general remembrance that the 

four memorials submitted to consideration 

were, first, one that was forwarded by Mr. 

Aldis, of Newcastle, being signed by 8,500 

persons; a second, from the executive com- 

mittee of Girton College; thirdly, the mem- 

orial from the committee of the Association 

for promoting the Higher Education of Wo- 

men, in Cambridge; and a memorial from 

123 resident members of the Senate. In ad- 

dition to these four chief memorials, a great 

number of similar appeals had been favor- 
ably entertained by the Syndicate.—Daiiy 

Telegraph Feb. 25, 1881. 

*-e 

STATE CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 

The annual reports of the Board of State 
Charities and Corrections, and of the Wo- 
men’s Board of Visitors to the penal and 
correctional institutions, recently presented 
to the Legislature, should awaken in the 
minds of thoughtful, humane people 
throughout the State, very grave and seri- 
ous reflection. We are building up great 
institutions in which the whole people of 
the State have a vital interest, pecuniarily, 
socialiy, morally and politically, and we are 
in duty bound to consider whether, thus far, 
our methods of dealing with the giant evils 
of pauperism, vagrancy and crime are such 
as to diminish their increase, and whether 
we are availing ourselves of the advancing 
enlightenment of the time to improve these 
methods. If we are not doing our best in 
these directions we are failing in our duty, 
not only to the time in which we live, but 
to that of the generations who are to come 
after us. Not only must the ‘‘perishing 
classes” suffer from their wasted lives, but 
we suffer pecuniarily and morally, and we 
have no reason to expect that our children 
and our children’s children will escape from 
the burdens and the contaminations of such 
lives, running parallel with their own. In 
the case so often quoted, of ‘‘Margaret, the 
mother of criminals,” it is not to be sup- 
posed that she and such as she, were alone 
implicated in the wholesale filling with in- 
mates, of the poor-houses, prisons and in- 
sane asylums of the State of New York. If 
we negligently permit the growing up 
around us of human lives, polluted by all 
that is evil, we have no right to expect that 
our own blood will not sometimes mingle 
with and partake of their impurity. 

Let us examine closely some of our pres- 
ent methods as exhibited this year. 

In regard to our State Work House, I can 
seein neither of the reports any evidence 
that any changes have been made looking 
toward better results in the building up of 
good character in the inmates, Of the 326 
men and the 106 women committed during 
the last year, over sixty per cent. of whom 











State Charities make no mention of any 
new attempts to instruct or elevate them, 
but simply say that ‘‘the work of this insti- 
tion has gone on quietly, and nothing unu- 
sual has occurred there.” In the report of 
the Women’s Board of Visitors for 1879, 
occurs the following passage: “‘We are 
pained to find so many bright young girls 
the victims of intemperance. In fact, in al- 
most every case, drinking seems to be the 
procuring cause of the offence. We have 
endeavored, the past year, to convince 
them of their ruin if the habit is continued, 
but fear with little effect, from the num- 
bers that have been returned from time to 
time.” Then the report goes on to say: 
“The practice of reading aloud to them 
while at work, we consider important, that 
their attention may be profitably engaged.” 
This year, this Board of Women again 
mildly suggests: ‘‘We would again recom- 
mend reading aloud to them while they are 
engaged with their work in the sewing 
room, that their minds may be profitably 
occupied.” 

Now, here is an institution professedly 
“‘correctiona!,” which I suppose means ‘‘re- 
formatory,” where women and “bright 
young girls” are confined, because their 
evil habits and associations have led them 
into excesses that have made them dis- 
turbers of the public peace. They are ac- 
customed to constant excitement, to indul- 
gence in whatever their diseased appetites 
demand, and to large liberty of locomotion 
in the open air. Here they are shut up and 
set down to sewing, in a room where, 
through the lofty windows, they can only 
see the sky, and but little of that. They 
are pecessarily prohibited from conversa- 
tion, beyond what is required for their 
work. Their food is often distasteful from 
its sameness, and they thirst for the stimu- 
lus of intoxicating drink. They crave the 
excitement of their outside life, and the 
demon of sensuality rages within them. 
Who could doubt, that, to effect any good 
result, it is all important that some useful, 
acceptable nourishment should be furnished 
to these hungering, sinsick, disordered 
minds? That some innocent pleasures, the 
supply of some happy thoughts, should be 
offered them, which might win them away 
from their fierce longings for sinful gratifi- 
cations? Too many well-meaning, but un- 
thinking people, are apt to fear that per- 
sons so situated may be made too happy; 
and that punishment is all they need. They 
should have recreation, social enjoyment, 
sympathy and companionship from the 
matrons. Too many of these latter are 
afraid to indulge in anything like familiarity 
with the unfortunate ones under their 
charge, lest it lessen their power to control 
them; little understanding the authority of 
kindness and love, mingled with firmness 
and decision. 

These women should have reading aloud 
while they are working, although I remem- 
ber it was forbidden several years ago by 
the Superintendent, because it interfered 
with the work by taking the time of one 
person; as though the amount of work 
done was tLe main thing. When I recol- 
lect that I saw in the Montjoy Prison, in 
Dublin, the women of all ages, and of all 
degrees of criminality, assembled in the 
school-rocm, where, for one hour each day, 
every inmate reccived instruction, I marvel 
that here in Rhode Island we have not ad- 
vanced so farasto allow our poor work- 
house women, who are not considered crim- 
inals, but only weak persons, needing to be 
strengthened, to be read to while they are 
at work. 

Then again, this report is froma body of 
women, who, by a law enacted eleven years 
ago, are chosen by our Governor from 
among all the women of the State best fitted 
for such service, to visit, inspect and watch 
over these institutions, and to give such ad- 
vice as to their management as shall seem 
to them necessary for their best welfare. 
Two of these women have held this posi- 
tion from the first. Why are they obliged, 
from year to year, to make this appeal to 
the Legislature, that reading aloud by one 
of their number should be permitted to the 
women in the sewing room? Is their ‘‘ad- 
vice” always unheeded? 

In the Massachusetts State Prison for 
women, there are amusement rooms, where, 
after dinner each day, the women are per- 
mitted to spend an hour in playing games, 
or in ary innocent recreation they may 
choose. Why haven't we something of 
this kind to help reform and sweeten the 
lives of our unfortunate women? Why 
haven’t we women on our Board of State 
Charities, who would devise and copy bet- 
ter methods, and who would have a voice 
in deciding upon their adoption as this 
Board of Women Visitors have not? Men 
alone, however good their intentions, can 
never do this work as it ought to be done. 
The report of the Board of State Chari- 
ties, in reference to the Reform School 
buildings, must disappoint many persons 
who were led to believe that a just system 
of grading was to be established in the new 
arrangements at the State Prison, that would 
remove, in a great measure, the worst evils 
of the old system in the city. The Cottage 
and Family plan has dwindled to two 
houses for the boys, and one for the girls, 
with large dormitories for sleeping rooms, 





were for drunkennessalone, the Board of 


instead of one room for each inmate. Here 
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again, in their utter helplessness, the Wo- 
men’s Board pathetically appeal to the 
Legislature, that the girls shall have sepa- 
rate bedrooms; which leads outsiders to in- 
quire, “had these women no voice in ad- 
vising how this girls’ building should be 
constructed?” When we consider that these 
girls are of all grades, from the innocent 
child sent there by a cruel father to relieve 
an unfeeling step-mother, or by the civil 
authorities, simply on acharge of vagrancy, 
down to the girl of seventeen years, who is 
steeped in vice and familiar with crime, we 
are forced to the conclusion that their mor- 
al condition is in no way to be improved, 
but rather, in some respects, to be made 
worse, by their removal to the new quarters. 
I cannot but hope that much good may 
result from the introduction of a wise sys- 
tem of industrial training into our Reform 
Schools, both for the boys and the girls; and 
yet, such, in other respects, are the discour- 
aging aspects of the situation, that my only 
real hope for much good for a long future 
lies in the possibility that our Legislature 
will not permit this session to close its labors 
without making some provision fora sys- 
tem of prevention which shall save as many 
as possible of our abused, neglected and 
vagrant children from a life of pauperism 
or crime, such as our present methods hoid 
out to them. The committee, in whose 
hands is the matter of further legislation in 
regard to the future of the Reform School, 
would do well to consider, in making up 
their report, the all-important question: 
By what method can we most effectively 
save childrer from the necessity of being 
sent thither, where, under the circumstan- 
cos, the chances are greatly against any 
good result? To these children, not yet 
become offenders against the law, the State 
owes its protection, and such education and 
influences as shall give to them a fair chance 
for a happy and useful manhood and wo-° 
manhood, and to herself does the State owe, 
that these numerous children shall be so 
trained, that they shall not hereafter be to 
her a burden and an expense and a shame. 
I cannot close this paper without expres- 
sing my honest hope, that the present con- 
sideration of the question of the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating drinks will re- 
sultin the adoption of measures, which 
shal! produce better fruits than this ever 
increasing harvest of pauperism, misery 
and crime, which our present methods are 
producing, to the alarming demoralization 
and the great pecuniary injury to our State 
of Rhode Island.—Z. B. Chace in Providence 


Journal. 
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FALR PLAY FOR WOMEN. 

Women have courage to meet disappoint- 
ments of a larger kind, even if they are 
afraid of mice and Mrs. Grundy. After 
thirty-one years of steady effort to get the 
laws changed so as to give them the right 
of Suffrage, and in the face of the refusal 
of the Legislatures of four States recently 
to consider their petition, they are working 
industriously to get alaw passed which is, 
next to a Woman Suffrage enactment, the 
most difficult that they could possibly find 
to champion. Undismayed by defeat at a 
time when it seemed as if some little head- 
way had been made with the law makers, 
the women interested in public questions 
have commenced to organize throughout 
the Union anti-polygamy societies. They 
are seeking signatures for their petitions, 
and working to establish organizations 
through which they may reach the general 
public. Had they triumphed in the Suf- 
frage movement, the other causes to which 
they are devoted, such as temperance and 
anti-polygamy, could have been established 
through the ballot-box power. They are 
denied that, and are forced to resort to the 
old plan of lengthening out petitions. Men 
of position and national influence assure 
them that if polygamy is dethroned in this 
country, it must be through the efforts of 
women, and they seem to think that in say- 
ing this they are paying women a compli- 
ment. <A poor sort of a compliment it is, 
however, to tell a class or a sex that theirs 
is the power that must strengthen the cause 
of morality and right in this country, and 
yet at the same time tell them that they 
must not be called upon to exercise that 
power outside of the grooves defined as 
womanly, and bounded by such duties as 
obtaining signatures for petitions. Itisa 
por compliment to pay the women of this 
country to tell them that unless they destroy 
polygamy it will never be destroyed, and to 
withhold from them at the same time the 
political power that would enable them to 
vpract{églly seal its fate. And this lack of 
fair dealing is condemned not by those who 
necessarily favor the Suffrage for women, 
but by that class of men and women who 
feel real contempt for the men who deal in 
cant and deceit by pretending to believe 
that women, by their petitions, will do the 
slightest practical work in removing this 
evil, and who know very well that an hon- 
est effort on the part of men in political 
power would speedily and effectively end 
Mormonism. Societies may be formed by 
women and multiplied, but they will avail 
nothing, so long as the public men of this 
country content themselves with writing 
graceful letters to such, assuring them that 


their hands it is committed—the true im- 
port and meaning of which is that there is 
no very great amount of real interest felt 
in the matter, and not much effort will be 
made to interfere with it until it grows to 
be what it is not now—a question directly 
affecting the ambition or the party interests 
of men.—Lrooklyn Eagle. 
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WHO OWNS HER CLOTHES? 

» In Pratt against State [an Ohio case] it 
was held that necessary ani suitable cloth- 
ing furnished by a husband to his wife, or 
purchased by her with money or means 
given to her by her husband for that pur- 
pose, does not become her separate proper- 
ty within the meaning of the statute con- 
cerning the rights and liabilities of married 
women. The court said: ‘‘Notwithstanding 
the very comprehensive terms of this stat- 
ute, a majority of the court are of the opin- 
ion that they do not embrace the wearing 
apparel of his wife, furnished by her hus- 
band, or purchased by her with money or 
means given to her by the husband for that 
purpose. Astosuch property, it was not in- 
tended by the statute to deprive the hus- 
band of all ownership and contro); for sure- 
ly, while the duty of the husband to furnish 
his wife with necessary and suitable cloth- 
ing is continued, it was not intended to de- 
prive him of the right to control and pre- 
serve it. Nor does it make any difference, 
where a wife purchases her apparel with 
pin money given to her by her husband to 
be expended according to her will and pleas- 
ure. Of such property, the possession of 
the wife is the possession of the husband. 
It has been held, however, by the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, that a statute similar to 
ours operates as to clothing of the wife ac- 
quired otherwise than from the husband, 
orthrough his means, so as to invest her 
with a separate estate therein. And we are 
inclined to think that there are good grounds 
for the distinction. Where the wife's cloth- 
ing is furnished by the husband, in dis- 
charge of his marital duty toward her, the 
statute does not divest him of the property 
contrary to his intentions; while on the 
other hand, where the property is other- 
wise acquired by the wife, the statute sim- 
ply prevents a title vesting in him by virtue 
of his marital relation. Under the statute 
the ‘gift’ which is declared to be the sepa- 
rate property of the wife, is a voluntary 
one, as all gifts must be, and does not em- 
brace necessaries which a husband is under 
a legal duty to furnish his wife.” 

Under our [New York] statute a married 
woman can sue in her own name for injury 
to her paraphernalia; but in the absence of 
proof of a gift to her, the husband can sue. 
—Albany Law Journal. 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN 
RUSSIA. 

The St. Petersburg School of Medicine was 
opened to women in 1872. During eight 
years 796 students matriculated. Under 22 
years old were 72 per cent. ; between 22 and 
30, 24 per cent.; above 30,3 per cent. Ac- 
cording to social condition they were classi 
fied; single, 89-4 per cent ; married, 9 per 
cent.; widows, 1.6 per cent. As the course 
of studies is five years, only the first three 
classes had graduates; their number is 111, 
corresponding to 266 matriculates. During 
1879, 453 students pursued the study of 
medicine; and as 111 graduated and 80 died, 
202, or 25 per cent., abandoned their studies. 
This large per centage is due to the fact that 
the majority of students are obliged, while 
studying, to earn their living by giving les- 
sons, literary work, etc., a condition not 
favorable for a steady study of five years. 
—London Medical Record. 











~ HUMOROUS. 


It is difficult to become familiar with the 
wheels of a watch, so many of them travel 
incog. 


An editor who was told that his last arti- 
cle was as clear as mud, said “‘Well, that 
covers the ground, anyhow.” 


A newly‘married couple were sitting in a 
palace-car, when sbe said, ‘‘Georgie, ain’t 
you glad? we're relatives now.” 


Said she to him, “Do you not admire 
Tennyson’s “Talking Oak!’” ~~ ‘Talking 
Oak?’ Never heard of such a thing—lem- 
me £99. though; I have heard of a corn 
stalk.” 


A strolling theatrical company was at the 
dinner table. A waiter approached one of 
the members and said, ‘‘Soup?” ‘‘No, sir,” 
nee the guest; ‘Iam one of the musi- 
cians.” 


A Philadelphia quack informs the public 
that he is not exclusive. ‘Ifa patient wants 
it gentleand mild, I’m ® homeopath; and 
when angeesy wants thunder and lightning, 
I’m an allopath.” 


At a hotel table a child attracted consid- 
erable attention by saying repeatedly: “I 
want acake.” ‘‘You have had five or six 
already,” replied the mother. ‘‘Them’s not 
the ones I want. I want a fresh one.” 


‘Well, my son,” said a Detroit father to 
his eight-year-old son the other night, 
‘‘what have you done to-day that may be set 
down as a deed?” “Gave a poor bo 


ways right. Hewas an orphan boy, was 
he?” “I didn’t stop to ask that,” replied the 
boy; “I gave him the money for licking a 
boy who spit in my dinner basket.” 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” said an Irish 
manager to his audience of three, ‘‘as there 
is nobody here, I'll dismiss you all. The 
performance of this night will not be per- 
formed, but will be repeated tomorrow 
evening.” 


Several little Sabbath-school pupils were 
riding together in a carriage. Happening 
to pass a peach-tree, little Nellasked, with a 
serious face: ‘‘Auntie, how did God make 
eaches?” To which, as quick as thought, 
ittle rosy Em replied: ‘Just like! He made 
light. He said, ‘Let there be peaches,’ and 
there was peaches!” 


The World for 1881. 


Tue Wor tp for 1881 will be the best and cheapest 
newspaper published in the English tongue on either 
side of the Atlantic. 

With new presses surpaseing any ever before man- 
ufactured even by Hoe & Co.; wih new and un- 
equalled typographical and business facilities of all 
sorts, and with a better organized telegraphic corre- 
spondence throughout the world than that of any 
other American journal, Taz Wor.tp for 1881 will 
afford its readers daily a plete, d d aud 
trustworthy record of all current events. 

In its Five Minutes With the News of the Day Tnz 
Wor p meets and keeps pace with the increasing de- 
mands made by rapid transit, the telegraph and the 
telephone, on the time and attention of business men. 

Its daily cable letters from London bring the Old 
World to the breakfast tables of the New. 

In its Wall Street Gossip ana its Items for Inves- 
tors, taken tozether with its accurate, candid and 
absolutely impartial Financial Article, Taz WorLD 
daily presents an unrivalled picture not only of the 
true condition of the multitadinous enterprises in 
which the adventurous and active people of this 
country invest their savings, but also of all the fluct- 
uating influences exerted upon those enterprises by 
the speculations aad the speculators of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

Noman who owns or expects to own an interest in 
any corporate property can afford to miss for a single 
day the information daily and exclusively given in 
THE WORLD, not only as to the natural and legiti- 
mate course of affairs affecting stock values, but also 
as to the plans, schemes and combinations whicb are 
incessantly making and unwaking in and out of 
Wall street to affect those values. 

Tue WorLD contains also every day the freshest, 
fullest and most instructive notices of everything 
new and interesting in the realms of art, of literature 
and of social life. 

It is the accredited organ of the colleges of the 
Union, and the accuracy and vivacity of its sporting 
colamns, covering all the various forms of athletic 
amusement which have multiplied among us of late 
years, commend it to the “‘rising generation”’ through- 
out the country. 

As the only metropolitan morning journal publish- 
ed in the English language which maintains an un- 
swerving fidelity to the great enduring principles of 
the Democratic faith in politics, Taz Wor.p for 
1881 will be found, where for the last five years THE 
Wortp has been found, absolutely loyal to Demo- 
cratic principles; absolutely independent of all per- 
sons, cliques and factions within the Dexsocratic 

arty. 

. Tae Wor tp will maintain the cause of the Union 
against sectionalism in all its forms, the cause of 
good government against corruption in all its form:, 
and the cause of the people against monopoly in all 
its forms. 











TERMS—POSTAGE PAID. 

Daily and Sundays one year, $12; six months, $6; 
three months, $3. 

Daily, without Sundays, one raat 10; six months, 
$5; three months, $2.50; less than three months, $1 
per month. 

Tue SuNDAY WOKLD, one year, $2. 

Ture Monpay WorzD, containing the Book Re- 
views and *College Chronicle,’’ one year, $1.50. 

Tue Semi-WEEKLY WORLD (Tuesdays and Fridays) 
—$2a year. To Club Agents.—An extra copy for 
club of ten; the Daily for club of twenty-five. 

Tue WEEKLY Wor_p (Wednesday), $1 a year. To 
Club Agents—An extra copy for club of ten, the 
Semi-Weekly for club of twenty, the Daily for club 

fi 


f fifty. 

We Love no travelling agents. 

Specimen number rent free on application. 

Terms-—Cash invariably in advance. 

Send post-office money order, bank draft or regis- 
tered letter. Bills at risk of the sender. 


dress 
THE WORLD, 
35 Park Row, New York. 











Abdominal 
Supporters. 




















These new Supporters 
o\ commend themselves at 
:i;once to every lady suf- 
ofering from weakness, 
F rupture, strains or cor- 

pulency. They are sim- 
ple, durable and readily 
adjusted to fit any form. 
The increasing demand for these supporters is suf- 
ficient proof of their value, (Average price only $3.) 
Pads and straps for ruptures extra. Also, the ‘“‘Dress- 
reform Corset,” Misses’ Shouider-brace Corset, and 
the Ladies’ Favorite. an entirely new device for an 
abdominal corset. For particulars send for circu- 
lar. Address or call on 

RS. M. A. KiLGOUR, 

Winter street, Room F, Boston, Mass. 


MRS, LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE IS and en- 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS SYS 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actinharmony with the laws that 
govern the female spatens. 

For thecure of Ki y Complaints of either 
sex, this Com is 


Pinkham’s onsrete Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors jaboratory. 
No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 
Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphlets. Address as above. 
rv EHT feta witonkigiia Pinknam' 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. BS cts. per box 








five cents,” replied the young hopeful. 





the work must be done by women, and into 


‘Ah, ha! that ‘was charity, and charity is al- 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SsE=ETsS 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh hf 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. 
School was one of the first in this country to — 
oper examination and to farn a 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical Collevv, 
first school] ever established for the medical clucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legi 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Il. T, TALBOL, M.D. 


66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. , ly 


WOMEN'S 
Relief Association, 


OF PETALUMA, 


Incorperated..... Sess cccesnercencoecs June 29th, 1880. 


OFFICERS. 


Mrs. C. P. MILLER, Pres. Mrs. T. A. GILBERT, 
Vice-Pres. Mrs. M. M. CODDING, Sect. Mrs C. 
P. MILLER, Treas 

The object of this Association is to secure pecuni- 
ary aid of from $1,000 to $2,000 to the family or 
friends of the deceased members with an expense so 
light that it is within the reach of all. Any womar 
between the ages of 18 and 50, if in good health ana 
of a good character, may become a member. 

Each member pays, eneeeting to age, $3 to $10 an- 
aeely, and an assessment on the death of any mem 

r. 

On proof of the death of a member of the Associ- 
ation, her family or the person she has appointed, 
receives immediately from the association $1,000 to 
$2,000, or a like proportion to the numberof mem- 
bers, before that number is reached. 

All surplus is loaned on good and sufficient secur- 
ity (on real estate) to form a “permanent reserve 
fand,”’ the interest on which annually reverts to 
members in the form of a dividend. 

The officers and directors of the Association receive 
no compensation whatever for their services, except 
the secretary, who is simply paid for keeping the 
books of the Association. 

The Asegociation is designed to save money, not to 
spend it. None will feel poorer for belonging to it, 
while many will bless the day that their mother, wife 
or sister joined it. 

The annual payment of each member, and assess- 
ment on the death of a member, are for those when 
they join the Association, as followe: 


October 
is Med 





sa 





Annual. Aseese’t 

Over 18 and under 25 $3. < 
“ 25 - 4.00 1.10 
“ 20 ad 5.00 1,20 
« 35 * 40.. 6.00 1.30 
« 40 « 45.. 8 00 1.50 
“ 45 “ 50 10.00 1.75 





Aetive and responsible agents wanted, and liberal 
commission paid, gor further particulars address a 
card to M. M. CODDING, Sec. 

Petaluma, Cal. 


THE ALPHA. 


BUBLISHED BY 
THE MORAL EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON, 
Is devoted to the principle underlying the best inter- 
ests of the human race, that children may be born 
under better conditions and educated to understand 
their physical natures and how to control them, and 
discover wherein lies the secret of health and happi- 
ness. We shall endeavor to seek the means whereby 
future generations shall be blessed with a better 
knowledge of the laws of life, wiser and stronger 
parents, and a purer social state. 
TERMS. 
One dollar per year. 50 cents for six months, 25 
cents for three months. 
Send postal card for specimen copy to the editor, 
CAROLINE B. WINSLOW, MM. D., 
No. 1 Grant Place, Washington, D. C. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 














For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


“sng Pave 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 


R. MARSTON & CO. 





The \Purest and Best Medicine ever Made. 
mbination of Ho uchu, Man- 
drak Dandeli Pes al the best and 
most c§ ura tive pro of all other Bitters, 
t 


he greatest Blood Furies, Liver 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a, . M., daily 
Wednesday and Saturday Geomsian = 











Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Residence and office, 


308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 a. u.. 5 to 6 P. mw. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P. M., Tuesdays and 
Thuredavs, All other days engaged by eupeintmnent 








Dr. Sara E. Brown, 


319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4. 








Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES 








Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge- 
ments, Tumors, Paralysissetc. Dr. Tuck’s Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson’s Calculifuge, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is a 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad- 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints, 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trusses, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass. 


Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


A § 
in 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


¥ 
LADIES? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


‘All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 











ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 














[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is mannfae- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I, D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishing stores b een. 
~ Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manu and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a onan advance upon the price of 


“GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 








$5 jp, S20 hatiditatamrr cone 
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THE LESSON OF THE INAUGURAL. 


President Garfield's mother, a young 
widow ina wild western country, gave a 
portion of the farm on which she depended 
for support, for a building spot for a school 
house which should be within the reach of 
her little family. 

You can form some ides of the sacrifice 
she made, when I tell you that she was so 
poor she felt obliged to limit herself to two 
meals a day. She soon found that the hun- 
ger of her growing children was more clam- 
orous than her own, and with the true 
mother-bird instinct she restricted herself 
to one meal a day that their gaping little 
mouths might be filled. 

She actually lived, and worked, as the 
mother of such a family must work, for 
some time, on this spare diet, which was 
certainly the climax of ‘‘plain living and 
high thinking.” For it was only in this way 
that she could secure an edueation for her 
children. It is said that the teacher des- 
paired of making any impression on the 
President, the youthful and irrepressible 
Jim. His mother, however, begged that he 
should not be forced to keep still, but only 
be compelled to learn his lessons. But for 
the fact that his teacher followed the sug- 
gestion of his excellent mother, the Presi- 
dent who addresscd his fellow citizens yes- 
terday from ‘‘an eminence which overlooks 
a hundred years of national life” might be 
following the tow path to-day. 

Yet he has, in his inaugural, no word of 
recognition of the right of women to citizen- 
ship, nor is there any hiat that, during said 
‘*hundred years of national life,’’ there have 
been any women in the country, unless from 
the references to ‘‘the fathers” we may in- 
fer that there were mothers somewhere. 

He might have spared a few adjectives 
from the fathers for the benefit of the 
mothers, and he might have saved a little 
power of statement from the negro question, 
to bestow upon the political claims of the 
native white women of the Republic. 

President Garfield’s sister carried him, a 
little bare-footed boy, on her back to school, 
and thus the tender feet were kept from 
bruises, and grew strong and sure encugh 
to climb the *‘eminence which overlooks a 
hundred years of national life.” Yet, inhis 
inaugura! there is no hint, apparently no 
thought, of the rights of the sex represented 
by that self-sacrificing sister. 

President Garfield’s wife has completed 
the work so nobly begun by mother and 
sister. Her virtuous and constant love was 
a guiding beacon through the temptations 
of youth, while in their married life, she 
has strengthened his best aspirations by her 
sympathy, and given a high tone to his am- 
bition by her strength of mind. One would 
think it would be impossible for a man 
whose obligations to women are so conspic- 
uous as President Garfield’s are, to refrain 
from advocating their cause. ‘‘Here at last,” 
might the whole sex say, ‘‘we shall find a 
champion.” Yet their claims, their ex- 
istence even, with their magnificent record 
of beneficence during the late war, in which 
the President bore so honorable a part, and 
to which he refers so well, are entirely 
ignored! 

Here then is the result of the réle of self- 
abnegation in which women have been so 
diligently instructed by the masculine mind. 
Let us turn from human authority to the 
counsels of the Divine Master, and let the 
*{mportunity” which prevailed with the 
unjust judge, who feared not God, neither re- 
garded man, be our watchword. It was not 
because the widow of the Gospel (Luke 18th 
chapter) helped, but because she troubled 
the judge that her prayer was granted. Let 
us for the future adhere to the scriptures. 

AppuHia Howarp. 

Georgetown, Essex Co. Mass. 
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WHAT MATTER? 

Eprron Journau:—I have read many 
times the remark that ‘‘women do not want 
to vote,” and that “‘it will be time to give 
them the ballot when they are educated up 
to it.” Now whenlI hear such a remark 
made by aman,I know just as well as 
though he had tuld me in plain English, 
that that man is not in favor of Woman 
Suffrage. He is jealous; he is afraid that a 
woman unfettered may be a rival; he is 
afraid that his wife will get out of his con- 
trol, on the same principle that the slave- 
holders did not dare to let their slaves learn 
to read. He is a tyrant, albeit he may have 
a shrewd knack of concealing his true char- 
acter. When, not long ago, I heard a man 
say he did not believe one woman in ten 
would take the troubie to vote if they could 
be given the right, I did not consider it 
worth answering. But I said as briefly as 
I could, ‘‘What of it? If they don’t vote 
when they have a right, is that anything to 
you? Has that anything to do with the 
question? If you will do your duty in 
granting them the power to vote that is all 
they ask of you. If they don’t vote your 
conscience is clear, most certainly.” 

The man was taken so by surprise that 
he studied on ita few moments, and then 
was man enough to say, “That is so! Of 
course it has nothing in the world to do 
with the question; whether women exercise 
their right or not, is their buainess,’’ 

A few days after the above conversation 





a petition was offered to me to sign. I 
looked at it and saw that it was a Woman 
Suffrage petition, and this man had signed 
it and his father and mother also. So by 
showing him how selfish, jealous, and ty- 
rannical he was, he actually relieved his con- 
science. 

Oh! hail the day when gentlemen and la- 
dies go to the polls with as much reverence 
as they do to church, for church and State 
are so closely allied that to be true to one is 
to be true to both. CHAUTAUQUA. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
have just issued American editions of the 
two leading British quarterlies,—the Quar- 
terly Review (published by John Murray,) 
the Hdinburgh Review (published by Long- 
mans & Co.) These are published by spe- 
cial arrangement with the British publish- 
ers, and printed from the same plates as the 
British editions. 


SANSCRIT AND ITS KINDRED LITERATURE, 
by Miss Laura Elizabeth Poor, Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, is to be brought out in 
England by Kegan Paul &Co. It is her 
first work, and the compliment is very grat- 
ifying. Miss Poor has taken her residence 
in New York, where she holds the profes- 
sorship of literature in the St. John School, 
founded by the late Dr. Irving, nephew of 
Washington Irving. 


PaRLOR VARIETIES. Plays, Pantomimes, 
and Charades. By Emma E. Brewster. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This volume contains seventeen plays, 
pantomimes and charades. Thcreis great 
need of the right kind of “parlor plays.” 
Plays that will not mingle vulgarity and 

rofanity, and cheap wit with the genuine 
un in an entertainment would be a real ac- 
quisition. It cannot be truly said that this 
volume is of that kind. 


Somesopy’s Nercupors. By Rose Terry 
Cooke. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, 
and gracefully dedicated ‘‘to John Green- 
leaf Whittier, master and maker of New 
England met 
The articles which make up this volume 

were before printed in Harper's, the Atlan- 
tic, the Galazy and Putnam's Monthly, and 
are here collected in a volume where they 
will be again welcomed by those who can 
appreciate the fine studies of character, 
which Rose Terry Cooke has made in‘‘Some- 
body’s Neighbors.” Sam Lawson should 
be its companion volume, for the two books 
are life delineators of a class of persons 
whom every one knows, and we need just 
such pictures. 


Tue GosPEL History. A c@mplete Chrono. 
logical narrative woven from the text of 
the Four Evangelists. With notes, ori- 
ginal and selected, and Indexes. By 
James R. Gilmore [“Edmund Kirke’’], 
author of ‘‘The Life of Jesus, according 
to His Original Biographers,” and Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., author of ‘Jesus 
of Nazareth: His Life and Teaching,” 
“New Testament Commentaries,” etc. 
16mo, 840 pp., cloth, red edges, $1.75. 
The title of this book tells all that need 

be said about it. Itisan unique and valu- 

able aid for study in the Life of Christ. 

Each page is headed with a title giving the 

topic of the page and hence is well suited to 

the purpose of the book. 


Curprs FROM THE WHITE Hovss; or, Selec- 
tions from the Speeches, Conversations, 
Diaries, Letters, and other writings, of 
all the Presidents of the United States, 
Compiled by Jeremiah Chaplin. D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston. Price, $1.50. 
In this handsome volune of 500 pages 

have been brought together some of the 

most important utterances of our twenty 
presidents, carefully selected from speeches 
and addresses, public documents and _ pri- 

vate correspondence, and touching upon a 

large variety of subjects. Some of them 

occupy several pages, while others are in 
the form of aphorisms, and show the power 
which most of our presidents have had of 
putting things graphically and to the point. 

The contents are chronologically arranged, 

the names of the different presidents follcw- 

ing each other in consecutive order from 

ashington to Garfield. Each chapter is 
prefaced by a brief synopsis of the life and 
services of its subject, and most of the ex- 
tracts are dated, with brief explanations of 
the circumstances under which they were 
written. The work, in fact, is a handbook. 

It is convenient for reference of American 

history. It is printed in clear, large type, 

is tastefully and strongly bound, and is 
supplement by a very fuli index. 


PLovenep UnpEer: The Story of an In- 
dian Chief. Told by himself. With an 
introduction by Inshta Theamba (‘‘Bright 
Eyes” of the Poncas). 16mo., cloth, 
$1.00. Published by Fords, Howard, & 
Hulbert, New York. 

This book will be received with special 
interest, now when the case of the Poncas 
is so conspicuously before the public. The 
tale is full of anew and strange interest, 
giving as it does, from the inside, a detailed 
view of the homes and haunts, the ideas and 
impressions, the costumes and customs, the 
familiar habits and special practices of our 
North American Indians, it leads the reader 
on from one chapter to another with a con- 
stant succession of new themes and unhack- 
neyed phases of life. The story is narrated 
by the son of a Chief of one of our Western 
tribes who tells his own experience—his 
youth and training amid family influences 
at home (for they had homes), and hunts 
and battles afield; his love, with all their 
child-hke simple customs of wooing and 
page oy the coming of that great person- 
age the Indian agent among the tribe, with 
his following of good and evil; the holding 
of councils, the making of treaties, the pur- 
suit of criminals. On the cover is an out- 
line profile view of Crawford’s famous 
statue of ‘*The Indian” in the Library of the 
New York Historical Society. 


The place of honor in Toe Ant AMATEUR 
for March is occupied by Frederick A. 
Bridgman, whose genius and industry have 
won him, at the early age of thirty-three, a 











high repute in two hemispheres. An enter- 
taining sketch of the artist by Edward 
Strahan, a fellow pupil in the atelier of 
Gér6me, is illustra’ by a portrait and a 
number of drawings by the artist, while the 
frontispiece, drawn by Camille Piton, repre- 
sents oe ‘Lady of Cairo Visiting.” 
A special ture of the number is Caryl 
Florio’s long review of ‘‘Billee Taylor,” the 
new English comic opera, giving the vocal! 
score of the four principal songs, some of 
which are likely to become as popular as 
the airs of ‘‘Pinanafore.”” In the department 
of “‘Decoration and Furniture” the achieve- 
ments of Alfred Stevens, an eminent Eng- 
lish art worker, are described and illustrated, 
and numerous practical articles for making 
the home beantiful are given. In ‘‘Cer- 
amics,” ‘‘Needlework” and ‘‘Industrial Art” 
there are, as usual profusely illustrated 
articles. Full size designs for outline em- 
broidery for a tea cosy in crewel work, and 
for a large and remarkably beautiful plaque 
of birds and flowers for china painting, are 
given in the supplement, together with 
smaller designs for panels and borders. 
(Price $4 per annum; single numbers, 35 
cents. Montagne Marks, Publisher, 23 
Union Square, N. Y. City.) 


We have received from Funk & Co:— 

Tue Diary or A MINIsTER’s Wire. By 
Almedia M. Brown. Part I. in No. 53 
Standard Series. Octavo form. Price, 15 
cents. 

This bo»k is pronounced by a writer as 
‘fone of the most humorous and witty books 
of the day, showing, in a pleasing manner, 
the trials, tribulations, expectations and 
actual experiences of a minister’s wife ina 
country parish.” ‘‘It is very humorous and 
scarcely exaggerated.” It will lessen the 
burden of many a country preacher’s wife 
if this book is placed generally in the hands 
of the laity. 

THE PREACHER’s CABINET: A HANDBOOK 
oF IxLLusTRaTiIons. Second Series. By 
Rev E. P. Thwing. Price, 25 cents. 

This little book is brimful with bright 
epigrams, beautiful similes and elegant ex- 
tracts from the literature of all ages. It 
bas been aptly styled ‘‘a cabinet of pearls 
and acasket of gems.” Teachers, writers 
and public speakers will find here fresh, 
vivid and quickening truth on more than 
trvo hundred literary and religious themes, 
the whole indexed and conveniently ar- 
ranged. 

STANDARD Hymns; with Historical Notes 
of their authors, By Rev. E. P. Thwing. 
Price, single copy by mail, 6 cents. 

This little book contains nearly 50 hymns, 
with tunes indicated, and names of authors 
and dates of composition given. The bio- 
graphical notes are interesting and valuable. 
It is a very unique and cheap book, in- 
tended for prayer meetings, Sunday schools 
and for family worship. 

CULTURE AND RELIGION, in some of their 
Principal Relations. By Principal J. C. 
Shairp. (No. 50 Standard Series.) Price 
15 cents, 

This book treats of the relations between 
Culture and Religion, and is written in a 
very popular style. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in 
press :— 

AMERICAN MEN AND WoMEN OF LET- 
TERS. Edited by James T. Fields. The 
initial volume will be devoted to Washing- 
ton Irving, and will be written by Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner. This will be fol- 
lowed by a life of Noah Webster, by Hor- 
ace E. Scudder; a life of Nathaniel P. Wil- 
lis, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. James Fen- 
imore Cooper, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Lydia Maria Child, and other 
distinguished persons, will have successive 
volumes. 

Lives OF AMERICAN STATESMEN. Edit- 
ed by John T. Morse, Jr., Esq. 

Tue Works OF BJORNSTJERNE Bsorn- 
soN; his Remarkable Stories and Novels. 
These will be translated by Professor R. B. 
Anderson, of the University of Wisconsin. 

ENGLAND WITHOUT AND WITHIN. By 
Richard Grant White, author of ‘‘Words 
and their Uses,” ‘‘Every-Day English,” etc. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

Tue Lire OF VOLTAIRE. By James Par- 
ton. 

PEPACTON, AND OTHER SkeEtTcHES. By 
Jobn Burroughs, author of ‘‘ Wake Robin,” 


‘Locusts and Wild Honey,” etc. 1 vol. 
square 16mo. 
GrorGIO, AND OTHER Poems. By Stuart 


Sterne, author of ‘‘Angelo.” ‘Little Clas- 
sic” style. 

Stories FROM OLD ENGLisn PorErTry. 
By Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson. New edi- 
tion, with illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 

Lire AND Epucation or LAurA DEWEY 
Bripeman, the Deaf, Dumb and Blind Girl. 
By Mary Swift Lamson. New Edition. 1 
vol. 12mo. With portrait. 

Tue SANITARY CURE AND TREATMENT 
oF CHILDREN AND THEIR Diseases. Five 
essays by Doctors Elizabeth Garrett Ander- 
son, Samuel C. Busey, A. Jacobi, J. For- 
syth Meigs, and J. Lewis Smith. Prepared 
by request of the trustees of the Thomas 
Wilson Sanitarium of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Hints on HovusexHoip Taste, in Furni- 
ture, Upholstery, and other details. By 
Charles L. Eastlake. Edited, with notes, 
by Charles C. Perkins. A newand careful- 
ly revised edition, with many plain and 
colored illustrations. 8vo, $3.50; half calf, 
$5.00; morocco, $7.00. Maxy changes and 
additions have been made in this sterlin 
work, rendering it still more helpful an 
valuable to those who wish to make their 
homes tasteful. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Artistic Paper ~~ A choice and 
superb stock of paper hangings, borders, 
dadoes and friezes in the latest designs, can 
be found at the store of T. F. Swan, 20 
Cornhill. These goods are worth inspec- 
tion, and are offered at reasonable prices. 
We have always been more than pleased 
with our purchases at this house. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck makes chronic diseases 
a specialty, and particularly catarrbal 
troubles, which she treats by a new method 
of inhalation, as well as by constitutional 
remedies. The causes which produce the 











inflammation which soon leads to ulceration, 
roust be first removed, and it is worth while 
for those suffering from this trouble in any 
form to consult her. She has had long ex- 
perience and is very successful. 


We call attention to the Home and Da 
School advertised in our columns, whic 
we are pleased to endorse, though the ref- 
erences given are alone sufficient. Parents 
will find this a healthful and iovely so- 
journing place for the summer, where the 
can fearlessly leave their children, with 
confidence of the best care and training, or 
can, if preferable, also with their 
children during the season. The spring 
term will open April 25, but until April 1, 
the Principal can be addressed personallv 
or by letter at 1 City Square, Charlestown. 


Macullar, Parker & Co., having decided 
to discontinue the sale of gentlemen’s fur- 
nishing goods, are closing out their entire 
stock in this line at a great reduction. Ar- 
ticles of imported underwear will be offer- 
ed at from thirty-three to fifty per cent. off, 
and the same rates of discount will apply 
to shirts, gloves, scarfs, etc. As most peo. 
a know that nu inferior goods are ever 

ept by this firm, the simple announcement 
of a positive sale at very low figures is suf- 
oe for all the purposes of buyer or 
seller. 


John & James Dobson, the well-known 
manufacturers and dealers in carpets at 525 
Washington street, are offering a special 
line of carpets well worth the inspection of 
all buyers who wish to buy good carpets at 
low prices. A'l goods sold by them are 
warranted. The reduced prices at which 
fine carpets are now being sold cannot fail 
of commending them to the attention of 
purchasers, and our readers are recommend 
ed to make an examination of the large and 
attractive stock. For prices and other par- 
ticulars see advertisement. 








A Losing Joke. 


A prominent physician of Pittsburgh said 
jokingly to a lady patient who was com- 
plaining of her continued il] health, and of 
his inability to cure her, “try Hop Bitters!” 
The lady took itin earnest and used the 
Bitters, from which she obtsined permanent 
health. She now laughs at the doctor for 
his joke, but he is not so well pleased with 
it, as it cost him a good patient.—J/arris- 
burgh Patriot. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Women's Club.—Monday, 
March 21, 4 P. M. Hon. Carroll D. Wright wiil 
speak upon “One Aspect of the Labor Question.” 
Club tea at 6.30. 








Sunday Meetings for Women,.—At 157 
Tremont street at the rooms of the ‘‘Women's Eda- 
cational and Industrial Union.”’ March 20,3 P. M. 
Speaker, Mrs. C. D. Heath. Subject, “Morals in 
Edacation.”” Women invited. 


S. Ida Dudley, M. D , deliversa lecture in 
Wesleyan Hal!, Thursday, March 24,at 3P. M. on 
‘A Woman's Experience in some of the Hospitals of 
Europe." Ladies and Gentiemen invited. 

Evening Schoot for Elocution, 5 Park 
Street, Boston, Room 1. Private lessons and classes. 
Clara Gamweil Warner, instructor Persoual appli- 
cations received on Tuerday and Friday evenings 
pew’ Y from six to seven o'clock Communications by 
mail promptly answered. 

Moral Education Association.—A series 
of meetings under the auspices of the Moral Fduca- 
tion Association will open at the residence of Mrs. 
Mason, 626 Main street, Charlestown, Saturday, 
March 19, at 3 P.M., Dr. C. W. Emerson will ad- 
dress the meeting on the subject of “Home.” All 
are invited. 

Mrs. Aasta Hansteen at ber rooms No, 36 
Studio Building, will receive visitors from 10 to 12 
every Saturday. and a few pupils at any time. She 
has some large fine paintings. “Moses sustained by 
Aaron and Hur,” ‘“‘Jael and Sisera,”’ also life size 
portraits, one of Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Mrs. Han- 
steen teaches oil painting, and crayon, or charcoal 
drawing. 


~ TO ORDER. — 


We invite attention to the stock of English, Scotch 
and other foreign c!oths of our new Spring importa- 
tion, which we are now opening in our Custom De- 
partment. 

Garments ordered here are made by skilfal hands 
on the premises, and will be guaranteed frst-c/ase in 
every respect. 

We have facilities for obtaining the best materials 
direct from the first European manufacturers, and 
we mean that our prices shall be satisfactory to all 
who expect and are willing to pay fair prices for the 
best goods, 


Macullar, Parker & Comp'y 


400 Washington St. 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL. 
PINE CLIFF COTTAGE, 





























The Spring Quarter of 10 weeks will commence 
April 25th. Six boarding pupils of both sexes will 
be admitted. Pupils and other children, with or 
without their parerts, can boarded curing the 
summer vacation. The location is one of the most 
healthy within ten miles of Boston, with ample 
grounds and every requisite for study and recreation. 

Parents who wish to travel and be exempt from the 
care of their children during the summer, and who 
are seeking a retired and healthfal place adapted to 
the nature of a child, and therefore conducive to 
happiness, where special attention will be given to 
their manners and habits, and being under the direct 
supervision of the principal, the best of care grant- 
ed, physically and morally, as well as mentally, can 
not fail to be satisfied. 

TERMS: A scholastic aa Tuition in Englieh 
Branches, Plain Needle Work, Pencil Drawing (in- 
clusive of board and washing), $200. Other branches 
at a reasonable extra charge. 

ey made and information Geceat by ad. 
dressing the Principal, E. L. W. Willson, 1 Cit 
Square, Charlestown District, Boston, prior to April, 
after which time at Pine Cliff Cottage. 

REFERENCES. 

Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, D. D., Boston; John G. Whit- 
tier. Oak Knoll, Danvers; Joseph Cartland, Gertrude 
W. Cartland, former Principals of Friends’ Boarding 
School, Providence, R. 1; Col. Eliphalet Stone, Ded- 
ham, Mass; Rev. W. G. Babcock, ston; George A. 
Sawyer, Principal of Commercial School. 161 ‘Trem- 
ont Street, Boston; Mrs. H. W. Sewall, Melrose, 
Mase; Miss Lucy Larcom, Beverly Farms, Mass. 


$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
gusta 





Costly outfit free. Address Truz &Co Au- 
. Maine. 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Srow, treats of the 
property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 

tpaid. end ‘‘money orders” to Educationa and 
fodustrial Union, 157 Tremont segeet, Boston, — 
wv Tly 





The Flynt Waist or True Corset, 


One of the great inventions of the that ev 
woman who prizes comfort, health or Sesnty should 


that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace 
PT} — Hote - th bso tt Ate Hike & 
eaves the wearer ec 
fo bocathe, vaceh, buttes her boots, or swim if she 
my a epee women = invention =e 
omen a blessing, for growing girls 
inestimable value. nee - . ’ 
onstantly on ex tion, wh 
' -— on, where all are invited to 
MRS. FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 COLUMBUS AVENUE, 


The Highland Street Columbus Avenue cars pass 
the door every few minutes. 





“A book which will surely leave its mark on the 
thought of this generation and the life of the next.” 


NOW READY: 


The Duties of Women 


A COURSE OF LECTURES BY 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





“‘What is best in the whole book is that she founds 
her teaching for women ¢o strongly in the deepest 
and simplest moral principles that her thoughts 
come with a force and breadth which win for them 
at once a respectful hearing,’’—London Spectator. 





Author's American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1.(0. 





For sale at the office of the Woman's Journal, 
Park Street, Boston. 


BEETHOVEN MUSIC SCHOOL. 


MISS F. E. PAINE, Principal. 





Class Of 4.000.066 .ceeeeee eee ceee$l0.00each. 
> © DF cnpeepenonoeretccoseneee 14.00 “ 
OF OF GB iccccceseqeresseeeseusaes 1700 * 
GD OE cscneneescteusoeecsenssd 20.00 


Particular attention given to the eelection of 
Pianos. Inetruction given at residences. Instruc- 
tion given at No. 622 Tremont St., and 126 Mt. Ver- 
+ non St., Boston, Mass. Apply at 622 Tremont St. 


School of Elocution & Expression. 


Pa term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 
address, 
ANNA BARIGH1, Prin. 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston. 





JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S — 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. iw 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
plete ir every department, is now 7 to invalids, 
Send foi circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Height 


-_ 

Kensington Stitch. 

Ladies who have been deterred from learning that 
fascinating work, the Kensington Stitch, on ac- 
count of the expense, will be glad to know that 
MRS. DAMOREAU, 125 Tremont street, the most 
experienced teacher in the city, will give twelve 
hours’ instroction in classes, for fivedollars. This is 
an opportunity never before offered by any really 
competent teacher in Boston. 


BF. Sargent, - 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


H lj These beantiful pictures are exac 
e lotype reprodfictions by the Heliotype Pro- 
cess of Rare and Costly Engravings, 
E H from Paintings by the Old Masters, 
NgraviNgSana of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 
are printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will never 
Sade. They areof a uniform size (19x24 inches) 
and are sold at the remarkably low price of FIFTY 
CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues ecnt to any 
address opon application. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD &§CO.’sS 
NEW HELIOTYPE AkT GALLERY, 
50 213 Tremont St. 6mo 


ADVERTISING CARDS 


RARE CHANCE. 








For one week I offer 300 cards from Odd Box, at 
$1.00 per hundred, in order to make room for Easter 
and French Cards, Have you scen 


MOLL PITCHER? 


HATCH’S COIN TEST FOR SALE. 


APPLETON’S, 


7 SCHOOL ST. . BOSTON. 
MOLL PITCHER. 


Just arrived. 88cents by mail. APPLETON, No. 
7 School street, Boston. 


Artistic Paper Hangings. 


A large stock of the latest designs of Paper Hang- 
ings, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


TF SwAN, 
20 CORNHILL,.. - BOSTON. 

















$ a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
6 At free. ddress H, Hatrert & Co., Port- 
and, e. 
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